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Why the state 
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Seven Days chats up 
Vermont's most 
interesting 
"talking head" 








802.540.1783 
61 Main Street 
pistouvt.com 


Seasonally inspired modern French 
cuisine. Real wine, for the big thirst, 
for meditation, for jouissance. 


Burlington, VT 
bluebirdtavern.com 
r? /bluebirdtavern 


WAKE UP & BREAKFAST 

STOP IIM AND CHECK OUT OUR NEW 
BREAKFAST SANDWICH MENU! 

farm egg, house baked roll, GFM handmade deli meats + 
plenty of choices to brighten everyone's morning 


6UIL D 


mms ©MIES' ©IJffllJMSgB 

Join us on Sunday evenings for our Spit-Roasted 
Chicken Dinner! Chef Neil’s homemade stuffing 
& Guild signature side dishes served family style. 

Wrap up your weekend in good company. 


(Full menu available, toot) 


For more info, please visit our website. 

GuildandCompany.com 

1633 WILLISTON ROAD, SOUTH BURLINGTON. VT « 803.487.1307 


- Sat. 8am to 7pm; Sun. 10am to 5pm 
111 Saint Paul Street I Burlington, VT 05401 
802.497.1645 1 into@guildfinemeats.com 

www.guildfinemeats.com 





Join us for Peak <®8> 

Spruce Peak 

Experiences PERFO rming 


PERFORMING 
FALL 2013 ARTS CENTER 


r 


Family 


3RD ANNUAL PERLMAN 
MUSIC PROGRAM RESIDENCY 

CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25, 7:30 PM 

Classical chamber music masterworks by Borodin, 
Dvorak, Haydn, Mendelssohn, and Schubert 
performed by exceptional ensembles. 


M 


ORCHESTRA & CHORUS CONCERT 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 7:30 PM 

Maestro Itzhak Perlman will conduct orchestral music of Britten, Mozart, and Schubert 
Maestro Patrick Romano will conduct the PMP Master Singers, comprised of residency 
participants and faculty alike, in works by Elgar, Hummel, and Scarlatti. 


PHANTOM OF THE OPERA (2012) 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 7:30 PM 

Set in the sumptuous Victorian splendor of the Royal Albert Hall, this fully-staged, 
lavish production features over 200 cast members, orchestra musicians, and luminaries 
involved with the first 25 years of Andrew Uoyd Webber and Cameron Mackintosh's 
history-making Phantom of the Opera. 


KATIE GOODMAN'S 
BROAD COMEDY 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 8:00 PM 

A rockin’, somewhat raunchy, GNO (girls night 
out). Tearing it up from New York to LA, Katie 
Goodman performs high-energy, in-your-face, 
irreverent musical satire and sketch comedy from 
an uncensored mind. Check our our special GIRLS 
NIGHT OUT ticket! 


GIRLS NIGHT OUT TICKET! 

TO BENEFIT STOWE STUDENTS IN THE PERFORMING ARTS 

kidudes speaal shopping experience at Stowe Kitchen, Bath & Linens, hors 
d'oeuvres reception Crop Bistro & Brewery, exdusive meet & greet with Katie 
Goodman, ticket to Katie's show and chance to win some fabulous prizes! 




Spruce Peak _ . , , _ , „ ^ 

For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING „ „ 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 


COOLPIX. L820 

WAS 

$329 95 

NOW 

$ 199 95 

Kit includes 2-year Extended 
Service Coverage + Case! 

- 3" LCD Screen 
-30x Optical Zoom 
-1080p HD Video 
-16 Megapixels Nikon . 

-AA Batteries ,„ Ut , 

We Buy, Sell, & Trade 
Used Camera Gear! 


Two great locations: 

Off Route 100 Staples Plaza 

1 4 Sunset Drive 861 Williston Road 

Waterbury Center, VT South Burlington, ZT 

(802) 244-0883 (802) 651-41 0( 


i 10/13/2013 - 10/19/2013. 
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T * LIBATIONS * BREWING 


"BEST BEER TOWN IN NEW ENGLAND." - Boson Globe 

★LETS BUY HER A COW! ★ 

PLOUGHGATE CREAMERY BENEFIT 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3RD 

After a fire 2 years ago, Marisa Mauro, is re-building her 
creamery anew at Bragg Farm. 

1 0% of night's sales donated. Yes, the pig’s buying the cow. 

LAWSON FINEST 2ND ANNUAL ALL DAY EVENT • Saturday, December 7th 

$4 Feme) draughts everyday 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 











threepennytaproom.com | 108 mai 
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For more information regarding the event please contact Bess Malson-Huddle at 656-0462 or elizabeth.malson-huddle@uvm.edu 


October 24, 2013 
4:30 pm 

Waterman Memorial Lounge 

Linda Scott 

Professor 

Said School of Business 
Oxford University 

Market Feminism: How Businesses are 
Changing to Meet the Needs 
of Working Women 
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RUTLAND'S 

FINEST? 

With Rutland cops, 
there's always 
something. The 

of years of 


• 

FED DP 

The federal 

finally starting 
to hit Vermont 

some craft-beer 
makers are stuck in 
limbo. Brewhoo, 


m 

POWER OOWN 

Energy experts say 
New England needs 
to ease renewables 
into the power 
portfolio. Can the 
planet wait? 



15 . 29 % 


That’s the percentage of Vermonters 
who used illicit drugs in the past month, 
according to the Substance Abuse and 
Mental Health Services Administration 
— the highest rate in the nation. 



T0PF1VE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENOAYSVT.COM 




■ Low Monthly Mo 

■ Other than VA tl 
No down payment 

• No Loan Limits 


No Down Payment USDA Program 


You DO NOT need to be a 1st time home buyer 


SCAN THIS 
^ PAGE 
TO APPLY 


BLAIR PARK, SUITE 202 • WILUSTON VT 05495 • NMLS* 142991 

802.846.0029 I BarbMcHenryVT.com 

bmchenry@primelending.com 


r PtimeLending 

A Plains Capital Company. 







Pendleton 


OUTLETS 




Mirrer Mirr®r 


NOW 


for the first time 
in Vermont... 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www. m i rrorm i rrorvt . com 


Locally £)uned -- Locally Operated 


SEVEN DAYS 


WEBEJAMMIN'. 


feed back 





s Conn Hirsch, Alice Levitt 

a manager Tyler Machado 
.producer Eva Sollberger 
deo editor Ashley DeLucco 

n manager Steve Hadeka 







TEXAS HO! 

[Re “The Undertaker's Daughter: Darcie 
Johnston Wants to Kill Health Care 
in Vermont,” October 2]: I’m a lifelong 
subscriber to Blue Cross Blue Shield, a 
self-employed small businessman and 
a parent of two sons in college. Thanks 
to Vermont Health Connect and the 
Affordable Care Act, I can now save 
$500 per month on health insurance 
for my family. Please, Ms. Johnston, go 
ahead, move to Texas! 

John Todd deBurlo 
BURLINGTON 


RX FOR COVER ART 

For the life of me, I cannot understand 
all the flack generated by the cover illus- 
tration of the September 18 Seven Days 
[“Patients and Understanding"]. Did it 
escape all the heretics' notice that the 
woman is in charge, assisting the “help- 
less" man — rather than the inverse, 
which is what is often portrayed? 

The young woman first stole my 
attention, followed by the fellow in 
the window. The message was crystal 
clear. He’s on the other end of the line, 
(as in a 911 call) and the young woman 
is the dispatcher receiving the call; she 
is connecting him to the help he needs. 
For those handicapped individuals 
to whom the metaphor wasn’t obvi- 
ous, the switchboard itself is labeled 
“Providers.” 

TIM NEWCOMB 


Initially, some details were a little 
disturbing: Sporting the face of a 
twentysomething, the “operator” had 
hands that looked angular and almost 
haggard. Some of the lines and shading 
make the subject appear like she might 
be slightly unkempt or as if she hadn’t 
showered prior to reporting to work. 
The spilled beverage finishes the effect. 
This young woman leads a typically 
hurried life; she grabbed her on-the-go 
coffee just before her shift began, and 
some was spilled in the frenetic activity 
in her workplace. 

Then it hit me: The illustrator was 
not trying to please me, nor trying to 
meet the rose-colored, politically cor- 
rect delusion of reality apparently held 
by his critics. This illustration is an ex- 
cellent portrayal of many typical modern 
workplaces: outdated equipment, ne- 
glect of workers’ safety and comfort, and 
requiring too much multitasking to be 
stress-free or effective. Yet the subject 
appears cool and focused. I commend 
both the illustrator for an excellent job 
and the editors for their good judgment 
in selecting it. 

Steven Farnham 

PLAINFIELD 


NAVIGATOR CORRECTS COURSE 

Thank you for attempting to clarify the 
upcoming changes to our health care 
system [“Patients and Understanding,” 
September 18]. I do, however, want to 








respond to some inaccuracies in the 
reporting. For example, I never said I 
would “recommend a high-deductible 
bronze plan ... for most Vermonters of 
modest means.” Quite the opposite! 
I clearly stated that it would be inap- 
propriate for a navigator like myself to 
make any recommendation and that our 
role is to empower Vermonters to make 
their own confident, informed choices 
about their health care. I said: It’s a con- 
cern that most people of modest means 
will automatically choose a bronze plan 
because of the lower premiums, even 
when it is not in their best interest. 

With two kinds of subsidies avail- 
able and lower out-of-pocket costs, the 


silver plans might, in feet, save some 
people more money over the course of 
a year. So while navigators can’t make 
recommendations, we can help people 
to understand the financial ramifica- 
tions of the different options. 

I also never stated that as a naviga- 
tor I would “ask people about their 
lifestyle." What we do is encourage 
people weighing their options to con- 
sider factors such as use of medical 
services, lifestyle choices, household 
makeup, etc. — not simply how much 
a premium costs. For a Vermonter 
like Ms. Hottenstein, who would 
benefit from talking with a navigator 
but has concerns about confidenti- 
ality, navigator organizations were 
chosen because of their track record 
in providing very similar services in 
the community; someone can get all 
the help they need from a navigator 
without providing any personal infor- 
mation at all. 

Finally, I want to clear up another 
bit of misinformation: Were Ms. 
Woodward able to enroll in Medicaid 


before January, both her earned and 
unearned income would be con- 
sidered. In 2014, however, as with 
the other plans, only the Modified 
Adjusted Gross Income will be 
considered. 

Tatum O'Malley 

BURLINGTON 

O'Malley works as a navigator 
at the Champlain Valley Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 


ACCURATE ARTICLE 

[Re “A Film Series on Architecture and 
Design Offers Public Forum on the 
Built Environment,” September 
25]: When Lynda, Andrew and 
I met at our usual place, August 
First, to discuss outcome and 
reviews of the first screen- 
ing in the Architecture and 
Design Film Series we helped 
launch at Burlington City Arts. 
When Andrew located the 
article in the paper, we braced 
ourselves, as each of us has 
had some previous experi- 
ence with misrepresentation 
in the media. Andrew read it 
out loud, and from the first 
sentence, we were cheering. 
: Amy Lilly did an excellent 
job conveying our vision and 
the motivation behind it. Her 
descriptions were accurate 
I and interesting to read, and 
she mentioned local projects 
past and present that we are 
happy to bring attention to. We are ab- 
solutely delighted with her article and 
the space that Seven Days dedicated to 
it. Thank you! 

Karen Frost 

CHARLOTTE 

Lynda McIntyre and Andrew Chardain 
also signed on to this letter. 
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Anniversary S a / f 

Oct. 26 -Nov. 3 

your calendar/ 

We find the deals, 
you get the savings 


Saturday 
Wine Tasting 

We’re moving our wine tastings 
to Saturday. Now you won’t 
have to skip work! Join us on 
October 19th from l-5pm as 
we kick off this new schedule, 
tasting a variety of our Spanish 
favorites. Special guest: 
Sancho Panza’s donkey. 

C*in on. 

Liz a Little 

Liz Lovely Gluten-Free 
Chocolate Cookies are here! 
100% Natural and delicious to 
boot. Normally $3.99, NOW 
JUST $1.99. 

Fill Rich 
on the Inside 

We just scored a nice supply 
of great Vermont-made 
Burrata, a cream-filled 
Mozzarella. Rich and delicious, 
this is the twinkie of 
cheeses-only way more classy. 
Pick up an 8oz. cup for 
just $1.99. 

( Cheese trader s 
WINE SELLERS 


1186 ttillinon fid.. So. Burlington VT 05403 

(Next to the Alpnr Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 


SAM’S 

FURNITURE 


Order your table 
for the new year! 

$150 off all dining sets 
Now through 10/20’ 
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Red Square 

teanoJ+M robots at ba»5i«Cem*. 


(SC Church Street, Burli«gt«w 
Having a party? Rent the blue room/ 
info0redsruarevt.com 





AND FULL 
BAND 


IS«H! JjH 
WoodbridgeI 


30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT • 802.775.0903 


2013/2014 
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IE MAYCiECC 

ALLMAN 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25 • 8 PM 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 1 • 8 PM 


Times 5f|~ |NS 

■v’fBILED OUT 


an evening wi 

CAREY 


The Ultimate Led ZeppeLin Expi 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9 • 8 PM SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16 • 8 PM 


PARAMOUNT FULL SCHEDULE 

■ mmmuuil ■ AVAILABLE AT 



SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30TH FOEGER BALLROOM 
DOORS: 6PM OPENER: 7PM SHOW: 8:30PM 


General Admission: $45 VIP Admission: $100 
For more information and to purchase: jaypeakresort.com/Music/ 802.327.2160 
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dear^/lucy. 

'TriUlA S/uHfT 

Join us this Saturday, 

Octe&r 

FOR OUR ANNUAL DANSKO 
TRUNK SHOW. A HUGE 


selection of styles 
WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR 



FREE GIFT WITH PURCHASE! 



38 church street 
802.862.5126 
www. dearlucy. com 
mon-sat 10-8 | sun 11-6 






Marmot' 


KLMOUNTAINSHOP.COM 877 - 284-3270 


danformshoes 

DanformShoesVT.com 

o BURLINGTON : 864.7899 COLCHESTER 863.2653 
© SHELBURNE : 985.3483 ST ALBANS : 527.0916 

SELECTION VARIES BY STORE 


Come In and Check-Out Our: 

► Best Prices 

► Best Selection 

^ Full Range of Jackets. Vests & Pants 

► Daypacks, Technical Packs. Sleeping Bags & Tents 
^ Friendly, Knowledgeable Staff 

► Freshly Re-Modeled Store 


The North Face Store 


877 - 284-3270 


WINOOSKI'S CRAFT BEER HITCHING POST 

38 MAIN STREET WINOOSKI. VT 05404 
MOLEBARVI.COM 

802 - 389-3020 * 


Peak Time 
for Outerwear 

Tremendous 
Closeout Pricing 

30-50 % OFF 

• Over 300 Different Models 

• Largest Selection in the Area 

• Internet Retailer - Open to the Public 

• Closeout Pricing- Limited Time Only 1 

• When It’s Gone, It’s Gone! " 


Best of the Season 
Clearance Event 


Save on Past Seasons' 
Outerwear for the 
Whole Family 




LOOKING FORWARD 



THURSDAY 17 

Light Show 


WEDNESDAY 23 

Collaborative Construction 


<D- 

ONGOING 

Etched in Time 


© 

19 

& Glam 


MUST SEE, 

COMPILED BY 


Q 

THURSDAY 17 

RISING STAR 

Sarah McOuaid (pictured) was born in 
Spain and raised in Chicago before living 
in Ireland and now England. So it comes 
as no surprise that her acclaimed album 
The Plum Tree and the Rose features 
international folk songs. Praised for her 
captivating vocals, the singer-songwriter 
and skilled guitarist delivers an intimate 
performance. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 56 


SATURDAY 19 

Funds for Fido 


SATURDAY 19 

Fixer-Upper 




Burlington's Premier Ski & Board Shop 

since 1969 


Professional Ski Boot Fitting 
Feet First Fit Guarantee 


WITH THIS COUPON. 
Drop off by Nov. 4, 2013 


Thursday, Oct. 24 | Tickets at Patagonia Burlington & vnrc.org 


something for everyone. 


Get your ghoulish self to a Goodwill Retail Store, 
the Halloween Headquarters. 

Even better, shopping at Goodwill creates jobs, 
reduces landfills and puts clothes on your neighbor's back. 

Now that's a lot of spooktacular costumes creating a healthy, 
sustainable community where nothing goes to waste. 
Not a shirt. Not a shoe. Not a person. 

Goodwill. Work that works for you. 


Main 


street 


Landing, Burlington 


157 Bank St, Burlington • patagoniaburlington. 


Open 

House! 

October 26 or 
November 16 
from 2-5pm. 

Meet some of our students, faculty, and 

Burlington College might just be a perfect 
fit for you. 

RSVP AT: 

BURUNGTON.EDU/OPENHOUSE13 
For more details call 800-862-9616 


GREAT 

EXPERIENCE. 


SAVE $40-80! 

/l 2-for-1 
TUNE SPECIAL 

alpine • snowboard • cross-country 


X £ 







TECHIE (mpISSU 

Transformations 



FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics by paulheintz 



PLAY IT AGflin 

SPORTS 


PRE-SEASON 
TUNING 
SPECIAL 
$25 

Bindings adjusted, 
edges sharpened, 
base grind & hot wax. 
$45 VALUE 
(OFFER ENDS 10/31/13) 


NEW YOUTH 
SKI LEASE 

70cm -100cm 

STARTING AT 

$79 

(BOOTS NOT INCLUDED) 


NEW JUNIOR 
TWIN TIP 
LEASE 

115cm -145cm 
STARTING AT 

$139 

(BOOTS NOT INCLUDED) 

We carry a full line of new 
ski & snowboard equipment. 



Full Court Press 


I n the Orwellian world of high-paid 
communications consultants, jour- 
nalists who raise questions about 
Vermont’s gargantuan health care 
reforms aren't playing it straight. Those 
who report on its cost and affordability are 
deemed “critical,” "negative” and “cutting.” 

This was one of the troubling revela- 
tions in a series of documents unearthed 
last week by the Vermont Press Bureau’s 
peter hirschfeld as he investigated how 
the state is pitching health care reform to 
the media. 

But far more scandalous is the fact that 
the Department of Vermont Health Access 
agreed to fork over half a million dollars to 
a Washington, D.C., consulting firm for ru- 
dimentary public relations tips and other 
materia] that is just plain bad. 

"An intern and a Google search 
would've been a lot cheaper," says The 
Commons news editor Randolph holhut, 
whose Windham County weekly was cited 
by the state's consultants for publishing 
stories “on more negative topics” — such 
as how the currently uninsured would fare 
under the new system. 

Hirschfeld’s story in Sunday’s Rutland 
Herald and Barre-Montpelier Times Argus 
honed in on a small portion of the $6 mil- 
lion the state has budgeted to spread the 
word about Vermont Health Connect 
That’s the recently launched, federally 
mandated website through which the state 
expects 100,000 Vermonters to purchase 
their health insurance next year. You might 
know it as Obamacare. 

From that larger budget the state 
awarded a $1.8 million contract to GMMB, 
a D.C.-based political consulting firm that 
produced ads for barack obama's two pres- 
idential campaigns. While much of that 
contract covered the scripting of television 
and radio ads to promote Vermont Health 
Connect, $453,000 of it went toward the 
state's “earned media” strategy. 

For those unfamiliar with communi- 
cations jargon, “earned media" is what 
marketing hacks and political flacks call it 
when journalists write about what they're 
selling — for free! It's like manna from 
heaven for those with limited advertising 
budgets. 

“What we know is, the media is one 
important source of information for 
Vermonters about this really important 
change to our health system and the health 
insurance market in Vermont," explains 
DVHA commissioner mark larson, who 
oversees Vermont Health Connect and 
signed the contract with GMMB. 

So what’d the state get for all that 
green? Not much. 

For $8600, GMMB promised to deliver 


a spreadsheet of reporters’ email addresses 
and phone numbers. For $12,600, it pledged 
to schedule meetings with the state’s half 
dozen newspaper editorial boards. And 
for $18,045 it agreed to assemble briefing 
materials for those meetings, replete with 
“reporter or editorial staff backgrounds 
where possible, and likely questions from 
their board,” according to the contract. 

What gems of wisdom were included in 
these gold-plated background briefs? 

The version GMMB assembled for a 
meeting with the Herald's and TimesArgus’ 
editorial board includes a five-sentence 
“synopsis of coverage” noting that while 
the board “is very informed” about health 
care reform, its members “have been 
critical” of its potential impact on small 
businesses and low-income Vermonters. It 
also includes short bios of editorial board 
members lifted verbatim from the papers’ 
websites. The remaining 85 pages consist 
entirely of news stories copied and pasted 
into a Microsoft Word document. 


WHAT'D THE STATE GET FOR ALL 
MIEN? NOT MUCH. 


Lest you worry the state is being over- 
charged for a whole lotta nothing-burgers 
like that, Vermont Health Connect spokes- 
woman emily yahr says it doesn’t plan to pay 
for three particularly expensive line items 
listed in the contract: $79,725 to plan a single 
press conference, $16,425 to develop a "com- 
munication plan” for the presser and $31,797 
to help pitch it to reporters. 

No doubt the piece de resistance of 
GMMB’s half-million-dollar propaganda 
campaign is its March 2013 analysis of 
Vermont’s “earned media landscape." For 
$18,235, the document analyzes six months’ 
worth of press coverage of Vermont Health 
Connect and rates each story as “generally 
positive,” “generally negative” or “gener- 
ally neutral.” 

“While the coverage has generally 
remained fair and accurate, many pieces 
do address some of the harsher chal- 
lenges and uncertainties Vermont Health 
Connect may face in the coming months,” 
the report concludes. 

Wait a second. Is it unfair or inaccurate 
to report on challenges and uncertainties 
facing a new government program? Quick! 
Call the politburo! 

Most eerie or entertaining, depending 
on your level of cynicism, is the document’s 
curt assessments of specific Vermont re- 
porters and newspapers. 


POLITICS 


The Times Argus, it says, “has been 
particularly critical around the financial 
components of Vermont Health Connect," 
while “Vermont Public Radio's bob kinzel 
has written more cutting pieces address- 
ing penalties expected to negatively affect 
small businesses.” 

VTDigger’s Andrew stein, meanwhile, is 
praised as “an active reporter sharing fac- 
tual information regarding the progress of 
Vermont Health Connect and health care 
reform in the state, apart from a few tough 
articles addressing the potential for higher 
premiums.” 

Does Larson agree with his D.C. con- 
sultants' characterizations of Vermont 
reporters? 

“I would say we received the informa- 
tion and it is obviously OK for Vermonters 
to ask challenging questions,” the DVHA 
chief says. "That doesn't always mean 
we feel like there aren’t parts of the story 
that are missing from the way it’s been 

Vermont’s critical and cutting reporters 
don’t appear to be losing too much sleep 
over it. Kinzel's boss, VPR news director 
john dillon, says the station is “proud that 
he always asks the hard questions," while 
Hirschfeld calls it “gratifying" to see his 
work outed for being, well, journalism. 

“Any time that news outlets are 
spotlighted for pointing out potentially 
uncomfortable truths about large govern- 
ment undertakings, it’s viewed as a point 
of pride by folks who are in the industry,” 
Hirschfeld says. 

As for Stein, he says he found the report 
“a bit laughable.” 

“I think it’s interesting that in their 
media guide, they essentially conflate 
factual information with positive informa- 
tion,” he says. 

Truly laughable are the article-by- 
article reviews. 

A February 2013 Stowe Reporter story 
is deemed "generally negative” because it 
“addresses uncertainty for how the new 
health care laws will affect seasonal em- 
ployers." A January 2013 VPR piece is also 
red flagged as “generally negative" because 
it “brings to light that the benefit package 
offered through the exchange is not as 
comprehensive" as current programs. 

Worse yet, the report’s author appears 
not to know the difference between a news 
story, an op-ed and an editorial. All are 
treated as if they're the same thing. GMMB 
calls out the Commons for publishing sto- 
ries “on more negative topics,” but of the 
two pieces it reviewed, one was an op-ed 
written by a West Brattleboro activist. 

For half a million dollars, is it too much 
to ask for a little media literacy? 





GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


Helpfully, GMMB also provided an 
“earned media plan" (price tag; $15,345) 
that includes recommendations to “pro- 
actively engage reporters” who it believes 
“have often been uninformed about the 
exact steps the State is taking to ensure 
Vermont Health Connect is a success.” 

Tell us, GMMB! Tell us how Vermont 
will ensure it’s a success! We’ll parrot 
every word! 

Among the pro tips they offer: 
“Developing relationships” with reporters 
who cover health care reform “will be an 
essential part of the earned media effort.” 
Critical to that is setting up “off-the- 
record discussions” over coffee or lunch 
between Vermont Health Connect leaders 
and health care reporters. 

“The discussion should review the 
background of each person and be light on 
health care policy if possible,” GMMB rec- 
ommends, likely realizing how ignorant 
and incurious reporters are. 

alison betty, a GMMB partner, de- 
clined to answer Seven Days’ questions, 
saying only that the firm was “proud" of 
its work with Vermont. 

Stein, one of the 10 reporters the docu- 
ment names as essential to court, says he 
personally experienced all the "tactics” 
the report recommends. In his view, it’s 
“essentially a how-to guide to create very 
superficial relationships with members of 
the media.” 

“One of the things this guide does not 
do,” Stein says, "is tell the administration 
what to do if the product they are es- 
sentially selling to the public ... isn’t fully 
functioning, as [Vermont Health Connect] 
wasn’t by October L” 

That the government spends a single 
dime of your money propagandizing you 
should be considered a great national 
scandal. In fact, it’s the reality of our 
modern political system. 

More government staffers than you’d 
believe — from the governor’s office to 
Vermont's congressional delegation — are 
essentially taxpayer-funded political con- 
sultants for the elected officials they serve. 

I should know. I spent nearly two and a 
half years as a congressional staffer getting 
paid by you to spin reporters. Among my 
patriotic job responsibilities? Holding off- 
the-record conversations with Vermont 
journalists over coffee or lunch. And 
believe me, I reviewed the background of 
each reporter and went very light on policy. 

No, there's nothing novel or shocking 
about the state spending money to influ- 
ence reporters' coverage of Vermont Health 
Connect — and, by extension, convince you 
that it’s the swellest thing around. 

What’s shocking is that the state spent 
so much and got so little out of the deal, 
which is precisely the charge Vermont 
Health Connect’s opponents are lodging 
against the entire project. Arguments like 
that are what GMMB’s top-notch media 
strategists are supposed to refute — not 
corroborate. 


Media Notes 

Speaking of propaganda, is Thread 
Magazine an "independent media” outlet, 
as it calls itself, or a de facto wing of the 
Democratic Party? 

In recent months, Burlington’s alt-alt- 
quasi-quarterly has taken to using its email 
list to invite readers to political fundraisers. 

“On behalf of the Burlington 
Democratic Party, you are cordially invited 
to attend our fundraiser on September 
15th,” editor and publisher ben s arle wrote 
to Thread's readers last month, referring 
to a shindig at the St John’s Club featuring 

ex-govs HOWARD DEAN and MADELEINE KUNIN. 

This week, he was at it again, invit- 
ing Threadites to a Planned Parenthood 
of Northern New England fundraiser 
Tuesday at the Farmhouse Tap & Grill 
honoring Gov. Peter Shumlin. 

Thread is no stranger to politics. During 
Burlington’s 2012 mayoral campaign, the 
magazine featured Democratic candidate 
miro Weinberger on its cover and threw a 
campaign bash for him. 

Last winter, it ran a photo spread of 
Democratic women, including Kunin, 
State Treasurer beth pearce and Burlington 
Reps, kesha ram and jill krowinski. When 
Democratic activist emily lee ran against 
Progressive stalwart jane knodell for a 
Burlington City Council seat this March, 
Sarle penned an endorsement of the Dem 
on Thread's website. 

What Sarle didn’t disclose in print or 
online is that he was paid by the Burlington 
Democratic Party to promote the St. John's 
Club event and by the Vermont Democratic 
Party for his photography, according to 
spokesmen for both organizations. He says 
he also contributed pro bono "social media 
consulting" and photography to Lee's and 
Weinberger's campaigns. 

Last month, Sarle was elected the 
Burlington Democratic Party’s Ward 2 
chairman. 

“The line between objective journal- 
ism and activism is thin, and I think we 
kind of walk that line a little bit on both 
sides," he explains. 

But given that the mag ostensibly 
covers politics as straight news, shouldn’t 
Sarle disclose his paid work for the party? 

“That’s certainly something I need to 
think about in the future, because I don't 
know if that has been much of a conflict or 
confluence of interests in the past,” he says. 
“Now that I actually have a small position 
in the party, maybe that’s a good idea." 

If Sarle does disclose it, you won’t find 
it in print. Thread announced last month 
it’s evolving into an online-only publica- 
tion in order to focus its resources on 
providing more content. 

The day after making that announce- 
ment, Sarle published Thread's first big 
online scoop: a photo-heavy preview of a 
press conference held by a new organiza- 
tion devoted to electing ... Democratic 
women. ® 
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local matters 


Broken Records? Vermont Takes Its First Steps 
in the Direction of “Open Data” 


T he latest buzz phrase in the 
tech community — “open data” 
— is moving from concept to re- 
ality as Vermont officials draw 
back the curtain on public information. 
It’s an idea that’s simple in theory but 
somewhat complicated in execution: 
Take government data, put it online, and 
let citizens and so-called civic hackers 
look at the books. 

Bigger cities, states and federal agen- 
cies are already making the leap. Both 
the city of Burlington and the Vermont 
state government signed contracts ear- 
lier this month with the Seattle-based 
cloud software company Socrata to pilot 
open-data projects. 

For $12,000, Socrata will help the 
state create an open-data portal featur- 
ing 10 “data sets,” including some finan- 
cial information about state employee 
salaries and vendor payments that is 
already available online. 

Burlington’s $9000 contract — paid 
for in part by a $4000 grant from 
Microsoft — will cover 20 data sets for 
the city’s new data hub, including in- 
formation on budgets, public works and 

Putting records online, and making 
them easily searchable, is an obvious 
step in the direction of greater govern- 
ment transparency. But what happens 
next is the part that has Vermont pro- 
grammers hatching new ideas. The hope 
is that, armed with data, developers and 
entrepreneurs can make cities and gov- 
ernments run better. 

Take New York City. The city outfit- 
ted its buses with GPS systems, then 
broadcast those locations in real time. 
Developers dreamed up applications 
to plot bus locations on maps or count 
down the minutes to a vehicle’s arrival 
at a certain stop. 

In San Francisco, one coder used the 
city’s database of handicap-accessible 
parking spaces to create a website that 
generates driving directions for indi- 
viduals with disabilities. 

And in London, developers mashed 
together property data with commuter 
information to create the “Where Can 
I Live?" map. The site allows users to 
search for affordable housing within 
a certain commute time to an under- 
ground Tube station. 

But the open data concept is about 
more than just “sexy apps.” That’s 


according to open-data cheerleader 
John Cohn, the self-described mad sci- 
entist, senior IBM employee, and fixture 
in Vermont's maker and hacker move- 
ments. While Cohn says hackathons 
— which have long been the headline 
makers of civic hacking — provide an 
important opportunity to play, he’s 
skeptical that much lasting work gets 
done over pizzas and beers. 

“I just want to make sure that we 
don’t confuse flash for substance,” says 
Cohn. 

Open data are public information, 
technically, but getting hold of them 
in Vermont today often means wading 
into the tiresome, confusing world of 
public-records requests. And what those 


requests yield is often just a snapshot in 
time, not a dynamic database that can be 
regularly checked, updated or manipu- 
lated by developers. 

But throwing open access to govern- 
ment data is a daunting prospect — par- 
ticularly in a place where some state 
agencies still run on so-called “legacy 
systems” programmed decades ago. 
Many of those stone-age IT systems 
don't talk to each other, let alone gen- 
erate data that are easily accessed and 
consumed by the public. 

“Most of those systems were cre- 
ated at a point when computers weren't 
really expected to communicate with 
one another,” says Harry Bell, Vermont’s 
director of web services. 


Civic hacker Nick Floersch, who 
works as a GIS and web application 
developer for Stone Environmental, 
is sympathetic toward longtime state 
employees juggling these vintage IT 
systems. “I understand where all of that 
lack of momentum is coming from,” he 
says. “At the same time, we need to get 
going.” 

Floersch attended an open-data 
summit last week in Montpelier. He was 
part of a group that was disappointed to 
learn the state’s contract with Socrata 
would cover only 10 data sets — a 
number that he emphatically says seems 
“incredibly limited,” especially consid- 
ering the $12,000 price tag. 

And it's not just the small scope 
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of the pilot that has some worried, public under Vermont’s open-records 
Programmer Keith Vance says he’s laws doesn’t mean individuals are 
unconvinced state employees are truly happy to see it shared more broadly, 
motivated to embrace open At the October 8 summit, an employee 

data as an ethos. Vance is a from the Agency of Agriculture al- 


former journalist with 
the Barre-Montpelier 
Times Argus 

and now works 
for the Vermont 
Information 
Consortium, which 
s under contract with 



luded to the “political c 
pursuing open data, noting, for 
example, that some 
Vermonters balk 
at the idea of farm 
information being 
posted online. 

’There's a strong privacy lobby in 


the state to build government web this state,” she said, 
applications. He says his years as a Floersch understands that some in- 
reporter taught him that Vermont of- dh'iduals might be uncomfortable with 
ficials are generally ambivalent about publicizing certain data s 


IT’S AN IDEA 
THAT’S SIMPLE 
IN THEORY: 


transparency. 

“They don’t really see 
do it, and even if they did 
want to do it, they don’t 
seem like they can do it,” 
says Vance. “The speed 
at which things change 
here in Vermont is slow.” 

Vance wants to see a 
top-down, fully funded 
mandate from the gover- 
nor and state lawmakers 
that would prioritize the 
effort. To complaints 
that such a rapid over- 
haul would be expensive 
and time-consuming, 

Vance retorts, “Who 
cares? A lot of things we 
do cost money and are 
hard to do. We can’t have 
the criteria that anything the govern- 
ment does be free and easy.” 

You could also argue that putting 
more information online, though ini- 
tially difficult, could save money and publi 
resources in the long run. The current need 
method for obtaining government data 
requires citizens and journalists to file 
formal public-records requests, which 
government employees fulfill by manu- 
ally combing through data — a time- 
consuming process that diverts state 
workers from other important tasks. 

Online access would eliminate that 
problem. And programmers point out 
that open- data practices can be built versarial," says Holt, who 
into any new IT systems that are replac- hacking group Code for BTV. 
ing old ones. 

“Once the system is essentially open 
for data sharing like this, the major 
work is behind you,” says Bill Morris, 
a Burlington-based cartographer and 
geospatial consultant. 

Another potential problem facing 
the open-data revolution: privacy. Just 


quested a copy of the grand list from the 
of Richmond, where he lives, to 
use in an application he’s 
developing for disaster 
preparedness. His town 
clerk readily handed 
over the information, but 
Floersch says that some 
hackers would rather 
click a link to download 
data than make a phone 
call or visit a town office. 

His hope is to build a 
tool that the town can use 
if another major flood or 
tropical storm sweeps 
through the region. 
Contact information for 
homeowners — and just 
being able “to verify who 
lives where” — could 
be incredibly helpful in an emergency, 
Floersch says. But what about privacy? 

“It is public information," says 
Floersch. “It’s out there. To me, if the 
s to change it, then they 
to change that.” 
developers aren't dwelling 
on the potential pitfalls of open data. 
Far from it: They claim that Vermont 
might be in the ideal position to make 
the shift. Government here, says civic 
hacker Bradley Holt, functions on a 
“human scale.” The result? 

“We are more collaborative when it 
government than v\ 


i the ci 


Morris agrees. Vermont may never 
hit the 1100 data sets that New York City' 
is currently publishing, but, then again, 
it may not need to. 

“I think our small status is actually 
helpful in this case,” says Morris. “We 
maybe have a little bit less to dissemi- 
and perhaps a bit more propor- 


because information is technically tional skill to do it.” © 
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Demand for Urban Housing Brings Building 
Projects to Burlington’s Old North End 


S BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 


3 


T he vacant lot at Elmwood 
and North won’t be empty 
for much longer. The QTee’s 
on North Winooski Avenue 
could become a 28-unit apartment 
building with a store on the ground 
floor. A residential rental and retail 
project of similar scope is set to rise 
on the Bushey Auto Sales site, right 
across the street. 

Change is coming to Burlington's Old 
North End, sparking skepticism as well 
as enthusiasm among residents of an im- 
poverished neighborhood with a strong 
community identity. 

At least four market-rate housing 
projects are planned or under way in a 
Burlington neighborhood that for de- 
cades has seen almost no new private 
construction. As many as 85 rental apart- 
ments or condos could be built in the 
next couple of years, potentially easing 
the city’s acute shortage of residential 
units and perhaps reducing the rate at 


which rents have been rising beyond the 
reach of many Burlingtonians. 

But this “wave of development,” as 
one Old North End activist refers to it, is 
also stoking fears of gentrification. Will 
some longtime residents eventually be 
driven out of a newly fashionable neigh- 
borhood they can no longer afford? 

Those concerns were very much 
in evidence at last week’s combined 
Neighborhood Planning Assembly 
meeting for Wards 2 and 3, which to- 
gether comprise the Old North End. 
Residential developers Erik Hoekstra 
and Dave Farrington made a case for 
their respective construction projects to 
about 100 local residents in attendance. 
They insisted that more rental housing 
units in the neighborhood would prove 
positive for the Old North End and the 
rest of the city. 

In response, Jonathan Leavitt, a 
community organizer who nearly won 
a city council seat as a Progressive three 


years ago, suggested that the envisioned 
projects would be of little benefit to low- 
income Old North Enders. He said the 
city's 23-year-old "inclusionary-zoning” 
initiative, which requires that at least 
15 percent of units in new residential 
buildings be priced well below market 
rates, has failed to make enough housing 
affordable. 

Hoekstra, development manager 
for the Redstone Commercial Group, 
sought to establish his cred by noting 
he has lived in the Old North End for 
12 years. He’s no outside exploiter bent 
on personally profiting at the expense 
of low-income locals, Hoekstra implied 
in his presentation at the McClure 
Multigenerational Center on North 
Winooski Avenue, right alongside the 
QTee’s site he wants to redevelop. 

“There’s not enough housing in this 
neighborhood,” Hoekstra declared in 
response to Leavitt’s remarks. And 
one reason, the developer added, is 


that city regulations make it hard for 
builders to make even a modest profit 
in Burlington. “I’m not going to make 
money on the inclusionary-zoning 
units,” Hoekstra said in regard to two or 
three of the 28 apartments he wants to 
construct where QTee’s now stands. “Fm 
not going to make money on the retail 
space,” Hoekstra added, referring to a 
1500-square-foot storefront proposed 
as part of the project. “And I'm making 
just enough on the rest of the project to 
justify doing it” 

Farrington, who is seeking to build 
up to 26 rental units on a vacant site on 
Pine Street, between Main and College, 
reinforced Hoekstra’s points. “It’s hard 
to do a project with all the requirements 
the city throws at you,” Farrington, a 
lifelong Vermonter, told the assembly. 
“These kinds of projects do just a little 
bit better than breaking even.” 

Stu McGowan, a colorful civic activist 
and redeveloper well known to many in 
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the audience, echoed Hoekstra’s com- 
ments. “It takes a long time and it costs 
a lot of money to get anything done in 
Burlington,” said McGowan, who has 
rehabbed more than 50 homes in the 
Old North End and is currently build- 
ing a seven-unit rental project on the 
corner of North Street and Elmwood 
Avenue. That site has been vacant since 
1978, when fire destroyed a building at 
the five-way intersection McGowan 
described 
entryway 
North End." 

For the past 20 years, 

McGowan has been 
something of a one-man 
Old North End improvement project 
manager, reviving homes and repaint- 
ing them in psychedelic color schemes 
that brighten the built environment and 
lift local spirits. The motivation came 
from his seven-year tenure as head of 
the PTO at the former H.O. Wheeler 
School on Archibald 
Street. McGowan said 
he visited the homes 
of many students and 
was “dismayed” by the 
“really rough” condi- 
tions he saw. 

A couple of years 
ago, “I realized what 
Was needed 
to do in-fill,” McGowan 
told the audience, 
using a term for the 
development of vacant 
or underused spaces in 
urban areas. As “a test case,” he recently 
built a small apartment house on North 
Champlain and North streets to replace 
a multi-unit residence that had been 
destroyed by fire. “It almost broke me,” 
McGowan said. “It cost a lot more than I 
thought it would." 

In an interview followingthe neigh- 
borhood meeting, Hoekstra placed 
the potential cost of the permitting 
process for Burlington housing proj- 
ects in the “hundreds of thousands 
of dollars.” He said that prospective 
redevelopers of the Bushey Auto Sales 
site decided to sell the property to 
his company, Redstone, because they 
could not cover the accumulating 
costs. Permits have been obtained 
for that planned 22-unit rental and 
ground-floor retail development, and 
construction is scheduled to start on 
December 1. 

But what about Mayor Miro 
Weinberger’s often-stated commit- 
ment to encouraging in-fill residential 


development in Burlington? Has 
nothing changed in the 18 months of 
Democratic rule? 

“There’s been some change," 
Hoekstra said, pointing to “a little 
bit better coordination between city' 
departments” involved in the devel- 
opment-review process as a specific 
example. “We've also gotten a lot of 
encouragement from the mayor, and 
we’ve seen some really hopeful signs of 
progress.” 

Hoekstra specifi- 
cally cited the Plan BTV 
blueprint that puts 
emphasis on facilitat- 
ing in-fill projects and 
modestly increasing residential density. 
Weinberger has also persuaded the city 
council to scrap a requirement that any 
downtown development must set aside 
half of its square footage for commer- 
cial purposes. That regulation has long 
discouraged residential construction in 
Burlington’s core and 
would have prevented 
Farrington from moving 
ahead with his down- 
apartment house 
on Pine Street, which is 
in Ward 3. 

Any prospective 
developer in the Old 
North End faces the 
possibility of having to 
spend large amounts 
of money to remedi- 
ate soil contamination, 
Hoekstra said in his 
presentation at the Neighborhood 
Planning Assembly. “Every site in this 
area has environmental concerns,” he 
said. “The soil is contaminated with 
lead and arsenic from the old Moran 
Plant” that burned coal on the down- 
town waterfront for 31 years prior to 
its closing in 1986, Hoekstra noted. In 
addition, tons of Moran coal ash were 
used to fill in a ravine where QTee’s now 
stands, he added. That will necessitate 
developing a remediation plan in con- 
sultation with federal environmental 
officials, Hoekstra said. 

Obstacles to development in 
Burlington haven’t stopped the Bove 
family from filing an application to de- 
molish a set of dilapidated multi-unit 
buildings on George Street near Pearl 
Street and replace them with 23 con- 
dominium “lofts.” And, in a type of ini- 
tiative more familiar to Old North End 
residents, the nonprofit Champlain 
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local matters 


The Vermont State Police 
Are Following You — on Twitter 


G iven the pervasiveness of questions from Twitter users, including 
social media, it’s not terribly simple ones such as: When they pull a 
surprising that a state law- car over, why do troopers always touch 
enforcement agency is tweeting the trunk? (To make sure the trunk is 
alongside ad firms, food trucks and nearly secure, if you’re wondering.) 
every other business imaginable. But Kelley tends to handle the 

More jarring is seeing a cop humorous queries. A few examples: 

dropping “YOLO” — short A recent tweet about a crashed 

for “you only live once” boat blocking a highway lane 

— into a conversation. inspired Kelley to shoot back: “No 

But that’s what you’re /• ^ \ lifejackets needed.” 

likely to see if you I TCpijTqi 1C Cl IT When a user 
follow the Vermont % | tun/i -7 lODUt commented on the 
quantity of 


State Police on Twitter. 

“What's the best reason 
to wear your seatbelt? 

#YOLO” read a tweet on 
December 20 of last year. The inclusion 
of that pop culture-approved hashtag 
elevated the tweet from banal to hip. 

One of the most distinctive voices on 
the @VTStatePolice Twitter account 
is Rich Kelley, a Vermont State Police 
dispatch supervisor. “It’s just trial and 
error, and we’re trying to be noticed,” 
said the 42-year-old Franklin 
County resident. “You’ve gotta 
laugh it up a little bit 
noticed.” 



To be sure, the state troopers use 
Twitter to pump out highway traffic 
warnings, missing-persons alerts, press 
releases and other content you’d expect 
from a law-enforcement agency. But it’s 
the friendly, clever posts that usually hit 
it big when measured by the social media 
guru’s favorite metric: “engagement" And 
that's abigpart ofthe reason you’ll find the 
state troopers on social media, according 
to public information officer Stephanie 
Dasaro. It’s an opportunity to show the 
softer, friendlier side of the force. 

Typically staffed by either Dasaro 
or Kelley, the VSP’s account replies to 


troopers on the road 
in April, Kelley replied: “No crashes 
though, right?” 

Last month, someone tweeted, 
“Driving next to a Vermont state trooper 
... can they pull me over or can I race 
them???” Kelley came back with: “We 
won’t if you won’t.” 

“We don’t seem as stuffy on social 
media as you might expect,” Dasaro 
says. “We have a very specific 
and difficult job to do, but we’re 
still human at the end of 
„ _ the day. So if we can 

Ufv be funny, that’s really 
cool.” 

VSP uses Facebook to 
solicit the public’s help 
in ongoing investigations, 
but mixed in with the 
surveillance photos 
you’ll find photos 
of troopers at 
blood drives, sports 
games and other 
community events. 

There’s also 

“Where’s 
the Cruiser?" 
photo series, which 
features photos of police cruisers in 
scenic “mystery” locations around the 
state, from the top of Mount Equinox 
in Manchester to Milton’s Sand Bar 
State Park. 

“We literally are begging our 
troopers all the time: Please send us 
photos of your cruisers somewhere 
cool," Dasaro says. “Even if it’s silly 
stuff, people just want to interact and 
guess where the cruisers are, and it’s 
been really amazing.” 

Dasaro says not all state troopers are 
on board with the department's online 



A RECENT TWEET ABOUT A CRASHED BOAT BLOCKING 
A HIGHWAY LANE INSPIRED VSP S KELLEY TO SHOOT BACK: 

10 LIFE JACKETS NEEDED.” 


efforts, but “more and more, we're 
getting requests [from investigators] 
to post surveillance photos,” she says. 
“They’re becoming more forthcoming 
with information, and understand the 
value of [social media].” 

Troopers in the field even took 
the reins of the department Twitter 
account in March as part of the Global 
Police Tweet-a-thon, in which state 
cops tweeted about their days — and 
posted selfies. “These guys have a 
sense of humor, and it’s nice to see that 
personality come out when they get to 
tweet for us,” Dasaro says. (The next 
installment of the Global Police Tweet- 
a-thon is next month.) 

“If we go out there and show people 
that we are interesting, we are willing 
to poke fun at ourselves, we are willing 
to listen to criticism and feedback, and 
have a funny edge to it, people are gonna 
wanna hear what we have to say and are 
going to repost what we have to say,” 
Dasaro says. “And therefore we can get 
more serious messages out there when it 
comes time to do that.” 

Next up for the Vermont State Police 
on Twitter: Dasaro says she'd like to start 
posting police press conferences on the 


department’s YouTube channel. And 
no matter the network, expect to see 
more green-and-gold cruisers online: 
The department’s strategic plan calls for 
25 percent annual growth in its social- 
media presence. 

Other police agencies in the state are 
also using social media — to different 
degrees and with mixed results. The 
Burlington Police Department's Twitter 
account merely auto-posts press 
releases and alerts. In Bristol, police 
started posting mug shots on Facebook, 
which, according to an August article in 
the Addison County Independent, was 
viewed as a form of digital shaming that 
drew both praise and criticism from 

Outside Vermont, Seattle’s police 
force affixed tips for marijuana users to 
Doritos bags during the city’s Hempfest, 
and its stunt went viral. 

Boston’s canine unit began tweeting 
this month in the “voice” of a police dog 
named Bushido. 

Ruff job. © 
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Housing Trust is planning to build 
up to 42 subsidized units on a two- 
acre parcel it is assembling on Bright 
Street. Brenda Torpy, who directs the 
nonprofit builder of “perpetually af- 
fordable” homes, says in a YouTube 
video that this run-down corner of 
the Old North End is 
sometimes jokingly 
designated “Blight 
Street.” 

What accounts for 
the sudden push by 
private developers to 
build housing in the 
Old North End? 

“There’s a lot of demand by young 
professionals for smaller apartments 
near downtown,” Hoekstra explained in 
regard to his QTee’s and Bushey Autos 
redevelopment plans. Farrington cited 


green-haired developer said he’s “been 
blown away by the amount of interest” 
expressed by prospective occupants of 
the ground-floor retail that will be part 
of the building he’s constructing on 
North Street and Elmwood Avenue. 

“Something like Barrio Bakery was 
unheard of in the Old 
North End just a few 
years ago,” McGowan 
added in reference 
North Winooski 
Avenue neighborhood 
coffee shop and cafe. 
Numerous new res- 
taurants have opened 
in recent years throughout the Old 
North End. 

A more measurable motivator: 
Hoekstra observed in the post-meet- 
ing interview that “historically low 


NOW'S IHE 
TIME TO BUILD. 

ERIK HOEKSTRA 



the same market opportunities, saying, 
“A big percentage of people want to live 
downtown, but there’s no housing stock 
for them.” 

The rush to rent units at Mayor Miro 
Weinberger’s Packard Lofts project on 
North Avenue and Lakeview Terrace, 
within walking distance of Church 
Street, confirms that this market niche 
is sizzling hot. “All 25 units are fully 
rented and have been since the building 
opened” three months ago, says project 
manager Justin Dextradeur. 

McGowan concurred that there’s 
pent-up demand for retail as well as 
residential space in the Old North 
End. In response to a question at the 
meeting as to whether the proposed 
new retail spaces will find tenants, the 


interest rates" have opened a window 
for developers that will snap shut 
if the current 5 percent bank charge 
on commercial loans rises by just 1 
percentage point. “Now’s the time to 
build,” he said. 

But to describe what’s happening as 
“gentrification,” Hoekstra said, is too 
simplistic and negative a term. 

“The Old North End has a much 
higher poverty rate than anywhere 
else in Chittenden County,” he noted. 
“That’s not a healthy situation." 

Decades of Progressive-led antipov- 
erty initiatives “have worked to some 
extent and are certainly important,” 
Hoekstra added, “but new housing that 
isn’t going to displace anyone definitely 
can help with those efforts." © 


Why did we choose 
Main Street Landing 

on Burlington’s Waterfront? 



We saw Main Street Landing as a socially responsible cornerstone in 
the community. Our neighbors — Seventh Generation, Local Motion, 
The Skinny Pancake and the Peace & justice Center — are all mission 
driven entities that we, as a young start-up company, hope to learn 
from and emulate as a part of the culture we are building together 
at Localvore Today. Also, being able to walk out of the office and 
enjoy the waterfront has amazing rejuvenating qualities for the 
long hours it takes to make a start-up company successful. 
Scott, Trinket, Meg, Alex, Scott, Dan, Michael, Sarah | www.localvoretoday.com 
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join Main Street Landing’s neighborhood 
of creative and friendly businesses 

Call Melinda Moulton 802-864-7999 BSSSE6I 
melinda@mainstreetlanding.com 

mainstreetlanding.com sll 
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Find Your 
Dream Job- 

Conor did! 


I'm originally from northern 
New Hampshire and have lived 
all over New England working in 
IT. Two years ago, I was living in 
Maine and working in the Boston 
area. I really wanted to move to 
Vermont because I had family up 
here. I saw an ad for the Vermont 
Tech Jam online and decided to 
check it out. 


When I got to the Tech Jam, 

I was really impressed with the 
number of technology companies 
based in Vermont. 


I had made a few connections 
with local companies prior to 
the event, so it was a great 
opportunity to meet them all 
face to face. I talked with almost 
everyone at the Tech Jam. I had a 
great conversation with the team 
from C2 and ended up with a job 
offer. Two months later I moved 
to Vermont and started working 
as a Systems Engineer at C2. 


I always knew that Burlington 
was a great city, but I had no idea 
how techie it is. The Vermont 
Tech Jam really broadcasts that. 
It's a great event. 


DGALGR CgM and 

VERMONT 


MWG 


Conor McNally 

C2 (Competitive Computing) 
Systems Engineer 
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BEER BULLSH*T 

I can’t decide if “Seasonal Swills" 
[October 2] was a parody of the some- 
times-far-too-serious art form of craft 
beer or just plain ridiculous. The “nose” 
descriptions practically had me peeing 
my pants from snickering. “Smells like 
a rainstorm” was one; "like a pile of 
leaves” was another. And the best one; 



“smells like air.” LOL! What the hell 
does that smell like? Guess it depends 
on the city. Come on, folks, you can do 
better than this. 

Christopher Maloney 


TWO THUMBS DOWN 

I hate to say this, but your paper clearly 
has an incredibly poor film reviewer. 
He seems to disagree with most of the 
populace on a general basis, according 
to Rotten Tomatoes. Someone who gives 
a good review to Grown Ups 2 [Movie 
Review, July 17] but calls Rush [Movie 
Review, October 2] a failed biopic clearly 
has no idea what he is talking about. 
From someone who has studied the story, 
it comes as a travesty. He clearly did mini- 
mal research and decided to spout off on 
something he had no idea about, more 
than likely due to his personal boredom. 
On the three occasions I’ve seen the 
film, 1 took people who don't even like 
Formula One racing and even they en- 
joyed and took something from it. Clearly 
your employee is cynical and lazy, and I 
quite frankly don't understand why he 
works for your corporation. 

Mark Witte 

GROSSEILE, MICH. 


GOOD GRAVITY 

I really enjoyed Rick Kisonak's review of 
Gravity in the latest Seven Days [Movie 
Review, October 9], I hope this review 
brings the readership by the droves 


into the theaters to see this film on a big 
screen, where it must be viewed. Gravity 
revels in a sense of true wonder about 
space — its beauty, its loneliness, its terror. 
It is a small masterpiece and it features a 
seemingly ageless Sandra Bullock in a 
great role. A must! Thanks, Rick! 

Dave Donohue 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 


DO WE STILL LIVE 
IN A DEMOCRACY? 

Flying in the face of Vermont’s 
independence 

we are told that fighter-bombers 
coming in 

was a done deal a long time ago. 

No give-and-take between elected 
leaders, 

generals of the Guard or business 
interests 

standing to profit from our loss. 

Where is concern for school children 
already 

urinating in their pants at the sound of 
a smaller jet engine’s roar? 

Where is concern for citizens of modest 
means 

whose small stake of simple beloved 
homes 

is threatened as democracy itself is 
undermined? 

Do we still live in a democracy? 

Rabbi Joshua Chasan 

BURLINGTON 


NOT EVERYONE 
WANTS TO DRINK 

[Re “Burlington Considers Live 
Music, Dancing and Cover Charges in 
Restaurants,” October 2]: I hope the 
new rules don’t exclude people under 
the age of 21 from having fun in the 
evening. I might be in the stereotypical 
minority, but there are a lot of people at 
Champlain College who choose not to 
engage in underage drinking. During 
Parents' Weekend, we were made to feel 
very unwelcome when we tried to get 
dinner and some soft drinks at a local 
restaurant on Church Street, because 
their bouncer didn't want us around — 
as in, we all had to leave at 10. Somehow, 
the policy should have provisions to 
allow those of us who are independent 
adults but not legally allowed to drink to 
safely participate in having a good time 
at our local establishments. 

Ashton Mackenzie 
BURLINGTON 



RESEARCH VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 

A study of how the brain is affected by the type of fat you eat. 
Healthy people (18-40 yr) needed for an 8-week NIH study. 
Participants will receive all food for 8 weeks and $1000 upon 
completion of the study. If interested, please contact 

H hntvkrsity Dr - C - Lawrence Kien at 

Vermont 802-656-9093ordebenste@uvm.edu V-Ss 


OPEN HOUSE 


Our Open Houses will allow you to 
explore our academic programs, 
meet inspiring faculty, and tour our 
unique campuses. 


20% Off 
Leaves 


Starting THURSDAY the 
1 7 Ul come in to get 20% 
off any item with a leaf 
on it! 


Excludes Limited Edition. One Of A Kind 
products, and non-pewter Items. 


Come visit us at 

VERMONT TECH 

and take the first step toward your future. 


RANDOLPH CAMPUS 

Saturday, October 26, 9:30 am-2 pm 


WILLISTON CAMPUS 

Saturday, November 9, 10 am-12 noon 


Register today at 
vtc.edu/open-house 
or by calling 800 442 8821 
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Storytellers Have 24 Hours to Spin a Yarn 
in Vermont’s First Storyhaek 
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T he origins of storytelling are as 
ancient as humankind itself, 
and if that conjures up images 
of cavemen grunting around a 
fireside, you’re probably not too far off. 
Telling stories is a fundamental mode 
of human communication, and one of 
our chief means for understanding the 
world. It's that fundamentally human 
urge that storyhackvt will tap into at the 
Vermont tech jam this weekend. 

The “hack” in the group’s name is a 
tip of the hat to the “hackathon,” a com- 
petitive event in which computer pro- 
grammers are given a short window of 
time in which to collaboratively develop 
a software solution to a specific prob- 
lem. In a storyhaek, teams of storytellers 
collaborate to create original narratives, 
which are then entered into competi- 
tion. StoryhackVT is Vermont's first 
such event, and its focus is pointedly 
technological. The competing teams 
must concoct not just a story, but a story 
that must be told across no fewer than 
three different digital platforms. 

“There’s a lot of talent in the Vermont 
area that already works in digital media,” 
says StoryhackVT founder nate herzog, 
40. “We really wanted to showcase 
those people’s creative portfolios, [and 
provide] a platform on which they could 
stand and push their creative talents to 
the limits, and share that with the rest of 
the world.” 

Participants will be challenged on 
multiple fronts. Not only will their sto- 
ries have to span three digital 
media, they must be created 
from scratch within 24 hours. 

And they’ll have to incorpo- 
rate, in some creative way, the 
specific theme of the contest, 
which will be announced only 
moments before competition 
begins. 

“There’s something kind 
of cool about a deadline,” says 
Herzog. “I’ve always liked 
that model. Focused creativity 
and productivity can turn out 
some really interesting ideas.” 

The general public will determine 
just how interesting those ideas are. 
Twenty-four hours after the event starts, 
teams’ stories will be available, in one 
form or another, on storyhackvt.com, 
where they will be open to judging by 
anyone who visits the site. The site will 


THERE'S SOMETHING KIND OF 
COOLABOUTA DEADLINE. 


NATE HERZOG 

also host live streams of the competition, 
and will link to a YouTube page that will 
serve as a digital archive of the event. 
Voting tallies will be posted live, as well. 

While the origins of storytelling 
are decidedly low- or no-tech, digital 
technology affords storytellers a rich 
and ever-changing array of storytelling 


opportunities — thus StoryhackVT's af- 
filiation with Vermont Tech Jam (orga- 
nized by Seven Days). From a narrative 
point of view, digital video is not appre- 
ciably different from the analog medium 
of film. Certain digital media, however, 
offer storytellers varying degrees of in- 
teractivity and complexity that have the 
potential to alter the nature of storytell- 

Herzog points to the narrative 
achievements of “transmedia” works 
such as the innovative alternate real- 
ity game I Love Bees, which was both a 
stand-alone experience and a promotion 
for the 2004 video game Halo 2; and 
to the dizzying array of texts, games, 
websites, apps and various other digital 
ephemera that was produced to enrich 
the “universe” of the cult TV series 
“Lost.” 


Herzog acknowledges the influ- 
ence of surrealist party games such as 
Exquisite Corpse, in which multiple 
participants create a collaborative art- 
work, often guided by simple rules 
or guidelines. The Montreal-based 
KINO movement — which kicked off a 
wave of collaborative, 24-hour video- 
making contests — was also a source of 
inspiration. 

Local resident Allan Nicholls, 
68, a veteran of the film and televi- 
sion industries, is a member of a 
five-person StoryhackVT team called 
Kosmoplastique. He describes himself 
as "technically challenged,” but nev- 
ertheless jumped at the opportunity 
to collaborate with “some pretty cool 
minds.” Nicholls, who once worked 
for “Saturday Night Live,” says that 
StoryhackVT reminds him of having to 
create that show’s “cold opens” in the 24 
hours before the show aired live. 

He believes that the act of storytell- 
ing is “cathartic — to get something out 
of your system and into someone else’s 
system. There’s some romance in that.” 
He and his teammates have met to dis- 
cuss their relative strengths and weak- 
nesses, as well as strategies for dealing 
with the sleeplessness that the contest 
will likely produce. “We’ll need the right 
mixture of alcohol and caffeine, I guess," 
he says. 

Herzog hopes that StoryhackVT will 
not only produce some engaging mul- 
timedia stories, but that it will inspire 
local residents to tap into both their 
creative and entrepreneurial potential. 
Participants will be encouraged to de- 
velop marketing strategies for their sto- 
ries — a reflection of the fact that digital 
media would not be growing so rapidly 
if they were not nourished by narrative 
content of all kinds. 

"There are a lot of media out there 
that could stand to be reexamined,” 
Herzog says. "An event like this gives 
creative people the chance to do just 
that.” © 
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A Vermonter’s Documentary 
Chronicles Labor 
Unrest in Wisconsin 


BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 

I t was 2011, and Vermonter sam 
mayfielo had only packed for a four- 
day stay when independent news 
outlet the UpTake hired her to 
shoot footage of the tumultuous scene 
at the Wisconsin State Capitol building 
in Madison. But as the protests against 
Gov. Scott Walker’s restrictive labor bill 
intensified, she extended her visit. 

Ultimately, Mayfield stayed for seven 
months, capturing extraordinary foot- 
age that she would condense to create 
her documentary Wisconsin Rising. 
That film, a passionate and informa- 
tive doc that wears both its heart and 
its politics on its sleeve, plays at the 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL On 

October 20. 

Wisconsin Rising is Mayfield's second 
film, and her first of feature length. 
For her first doc, the short “Silenced 
Voices” (2010), she and her crew trav- 
eled to Chiapas, Mexico, to return the 
remains of migrant farm worker Jose 
Obeth Santiz Cruz to his hometown. 
Cruz had been killed in a farming ac- 
cident in Vermont in 2009, and the film 
gave Mayfield her first opportunity to 
use the medium of video to further her 
longtime commitment to social justice. 

Mayfield, a 36-year-old Burlington 
video journalist, has been involved 
with grassroots political media of many 
kinds: print, radio, online, government- 
access television. Video, she says, “is the 
medium right now that makes sense to 


me ... for wanting to tell stories about 
social justice issues.” 

Wisconsin Rising brings together all 
manner of moving images — archival 
footage, computer graphics, original 
footage and interviews, news clips — to 
make a compelling case that Walker and 
certain Republican legislators commit- 
ted a grave injustice against organized 
labor in their state. That injustice was 
all the more ironic given that Wisconsin 
was the first state to have granted 
public employees the right to bargain 
collectively. 

“The nuances of the people who 
were there was one of the most amaz- 
ing things,” Mayfield says of the pro- 
tests. “These were people who were 
not political: farmers, teachers, nurses, 
not radical activists. Just hardworking 
Americans who were expressing them- 
selves because an injustice was happen- 
ing to them." Wisconsin Rising touches 
on many of those people’s stories, 
showing how Wisconsin Act 10 affected 
schoolteachers, firemen, university stu- 
dents, legislators and others. 

While most of the film's screen time is 
given to the protesters and other oppo- 
nents of the bill, a few Walker supporters 
make brief and unfavorable appearances. 
Refreshingly, Mayfield does not attempt 
to cloak her own political leanings by 
granting “equal time” to those on various 
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sides of this complex issue. ‘1 think if all 
sides were given a fair shake in the be- 
ginning, we probably wouldn't have such 
injustices existing all over the country,” 
she suggests. “It's not as though I didn’t 
try to have interviews with Republican 
senators or with Walker himself. All 
requests were declined, or phone calls 
were not returned." 

Mayfield refers often 
to what she sees as an- 
other kind of injustice: 
the corporate media’s 
monopoly on shaping 
Americans' opinions 
about current events. 

“Our media system has 
a commercial structure," 
she says. “People who can 
afford to have their point 
of view expressed get it 
expressed. There are a 
lot of points of view that 
don't have dollars behind 
them, and they’re the 
ones that get left out.” 

She did her research. The transcrip- 
tions of the interviews Mayfield con- 
ducted ran to 500 pages. The film itself 
was made on a small budget — $41,850 
— and largely funded with a Kickstarter 
campaign. Mayfield shot the film mostly 
solo and received assistance, in the form 
of gifts of original footage, from other 
filmmakers whom she met in Madison. 
For every minute that remains in the 
film, she says, she discarded nearly 125 
minutes of footage. 

Mayfield's documentary cost her 
more than money. She was arrested for 
disorderly conduct as she shot protest 
footage. "[The officer] was losing his 
temper. He was an example of resources 
being stretched too far,” Mayfield says, 


NEED ID BE 
REALLY WELL 
ORGANIZED AND 
REALLY CREAM. 

SAM MAYFIELD 


referring to the police's maintenance of 
a constant presence during the occupa- 
tion of the Capitol. 

Though disorderly conduct is a civil 
charge, Mayfield’s case attracted the at- 
tention of a powerful criminal lawyer in 
Madison, Lester Pines, who has a stand- 
ing interest in such cases. Having some- 
one like Pines represent her, Mayfield 
says, “was like using a sledgehammer to 
put in a thumb tack.” The 
worst thing about her 
arrest, she adds wryly, 
was that it held up her 
production schedule. 
Footage of her arrest can 
be found on YouTube. 

Wisconsin Rising, 
for all its excoriation of 
American political and 
media systems, is not 
without a sense of hope. 
Mayfield was inspired by 
the passion of the pro- 
testers, but she’s quick 
to say that if the people 
of Wisconsin — or any 
state — really want to 
ensure justice is served, they need to 
work outside the current political struc- 
ture. Merely voting, she suggests, is not 
sufficient. 

“It takes all kinds of actions to effect 
change,” Mayfield says. “People who 
want to see change in their communi- 
ties need to be really well organized and 
really creative. One of the things they 
could do would be to make their own 
media." © 
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i THE STRAIGHT DOPE bvceciladams e 


How did the joke about send- 
ing a prisoner a cake with a 
file baked inside it originate? 
Did people ever actually try 
this, or was there a particular 
movie or book it occurred in? 

Terey 

Y ou think this is a joke? 
Actual escape tools 
have been hidden in 
actual cakes and the 
like so often you have to wonder 
why wardens ever allow prison- 
ers to take receipt of baked goods. 
And it’s not just files, or even 
guns — wait till you hear about 
the welding electrodes. 

Sneaking things to prisoners 
via cake has surely been done 
throughout history, but early 
reports are sparse — the first we 
found was in a compendium of 
criminal biographies published in 
the UK in 1804. William Blewitt, 
a minor-league pickpocket and 
housebreaker, had been sen- 
tenced to seven years’ trans- 
portation to Australia. Placed 
aboard a ship in the Thames to 
await the trip to the land down 
under, he learned that several of 
his fellow prisoners had acquired 
gingerbread cakes with saws and 
files baked inside them. Blewitt 
promptly passed word of the 
impending breakout to the ship’s 
captain, who seized the cakes and 
released Blewitt as a reward. 

Other would-be escapees had 
better luck: 

• In 1899 four prisoners 
escaped from jail in 
Frederick County, Maryland, 
using saws concealed in 
pies plus ropes made from 
blankets. 

• In 1912 Charles Adams, a 



trusty who was allowed 
limited leave, received a pie 
with $200 inside it. He fled, 
using the money to pave the 

In 1914 the wife of a New 
Jersey convict named either 
C.J. or J.C. Wilderman 
(accounts vary), having 
learned that the warden 
liked mince pie, began 
bringing pies to her husband 
on visits. After a few weeks 
of this, she supposedly 
showed up one day with two: 
one for the warden, and a 
second loaded with escape 
tools for her husband. He 
and two cellmates broke out, 
leaving behind two saws and 
some crumbs. 


The most creative cake-me- 
diated breakout we heard about 
was that of Eamon de Valera, the 
Irish nationalist leader, who’d 
been imprisoned in England for 
his role in the 1916 Easter Rising. 
De Valera got his hands on the 
prison chaplain’s master key 
while assisting at mass and made 
a wax impression using candle 
stumps melted with his body 
heat. He then got another inmate 
to draw a cartoon postcard: one 
side showed a drunken man 
outside a door holding a precise 
depiction of the master key and 
saying “I can’t get in," and on the 
other side the same man, now 
jailed and sober, peering through 
an accurate sketch of the key- 
hole, accompanied by the words 


“I can’t get out.” Miraculously 
this got past the authorities and 
was delivered to de Valera’s 
confederates outside, who made 
a duplicate key and smuggled it 
into prison in a cake. It took two 
tries and two calces before a key 
arrived that would work, but on 
February 3, 1919, de Valera made 
his escape. 

Other successes: 

• “Lucky Tommy” O’Connor 
broke out of Cook County 
Jail in Chicago in 1921, just 
days before he was supposed 
to hang, reportedly by using 
a gun and bullets smuggled 
into a loaf of bread and a 
cake. 

• In 1934 Robert Mais and 
Walter Legenza escaped 
from jail in Richmond, 
Virginia, using guns 
smuggled inside cans of 
baked chicken. Mais’ mother 
was later accused of having 
opened the cans, placed the 
guns inside, and soldered the 
lids back on, but was released 
for lack of evidence. 

• During the same era, two 
Georgia prisoners, Aubrey 
Smith and Leland Harvey, 
obtained guns and hacksaws 
that had been factory- 
sealed into cans of peaches 
by Harvey’s girlfriend, a 
cannery worker. Smith put 
his peaches to good use, but 
Harvey was toiled and had 
to find another way out — 
which he did, by attacking 

a guard and taking his gun, 
one of numerous escapes in 
his colorful career. 


I concede, however, that 

failures are more common. 

Examples: 

• In 1909 Frank Humely 
hatched a daring plan to 
escape from jail in Los 
Angeles: An associate was to 
hide a gun and ammunition 
in two sugar-frosted pound 
cakes and mail them to 
Humely, who would shoot 
the guards, take their keys, 
release all the prisoners 
nearby, and escape in the 
melee. The plot was foiled 
when the sheriff noticed 
the cakes seemed unusually 
heavy and found they’d been 
carefully hollowed out to 
conceal a .38 revolver, 12 
cartridges, a sack of tobacco, 
and, for some reason, a dollar 
bill. 

• In 1906 Thomas Stuart twice 
failed to smuggle carbon 
rods into jail to spring his 
brother Benjamin — the 
first time in an immense 
chocolate cake, the next 
day in a package of cigars. 
The idea apparently was 

to somehow hook the rods 
to the wiring for the cell’s 
electric lights and use them 
like welder electrodes to cut 
through the bars. While the 
Stuarts deserve credit for 
boldness, their scheme had 
little chance of success (these 
guys never heard of blowing 
a fuse?) even if the jailer 
hadn't become suspicious of 
the high-carbon dessert. 
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A Little Ditty About Jack and Diane 


j know, Bushey is a big 
Vermont name," I said to a 
customer sitting beside me in 
my taxi. We had just crossed 
over onto the islands en route to a drop-off 
at the Plattsburgh ferry. The day was sunny 
with a powder-blue sky, warm enough for 
a half-cracked window. “Ya have any rela- 
tives on our side of the lake?” I asked. 

“I don’t think I do, but who knows?" 
my seatmate replied. “I’ve actually caught 
wind of the Vermont Busheys. Quite an en- 
trepreneurial bunch, I'm told.” 

I had picked up Jack Bushey at the 
Burlington Airport. Waiting for his lug- 
gage, he had explained to me that he was 
away on work for long intervals, so it was 
less expensive for him to keep his car at his 
mother’s Plattsburgh home and use a taxi 
than to pay the parking fees at the airport. 
He came across as a no-nonsense person, 
the type who carefully thinks through life’s 
myriad choices before plunging ahead. 

The Sand Bar State Park was still buzz- 
ing with activity, surprising to me this late 
in the season. But it had been a gorgeous fall 
so far this year, filled with balmy tempera- 
tures and clear, breezy skies. As someone 
who partially earns his living off the tourist 
trade, I root every year for a glorious foliage 
season, one that’ll goose the leaf-peepers' 
spendthrift tendencies. Oh, and I also want 
them to enjoy their visit. Sorry. 

“So your home is in Plattsburgh?” I 
asked, restarting the conversation. 

“No, but I grew up in that town, the same 
house my mother still lives in, actually. I 
now live in Vermont, in East Berkshire. 
But I only get back once or twice a month, 
because my job is based in North Carolina.” 

“What kinda work are ya in?” 

“I'm an estimator for a national con- 
struction company. We have projects going 
all over the country — some international, 


"Sounds like solid, steady work. So, 
how’d ya end up in Vermont?" 

“Well, that’s a long story.” 

“The good ones are," I said with a 
chuckle. “We’re about 10, 15 minutes from 
the ferry. Why dontcha give me the medium 
version?” 

“All right, then," Jack agreed. “But I 
gotta warn you — it’s a love story.” 

“My favorite,” I assured him. 

“So about 10 years ago I got divorced, 
and, in the aftermath, I’d given up on 
women. I mean, that’s the stone truth. I was 
not looking I was not interested. Then, on a 
trip down south, I was sitting in the JetBlue 
waiting area at Newark Airport when I 
noticed this beautiful blonde. She seemed 
to have this confidence about her, which I 
think is very attractive in a woman.” 

“I couldn’t agree with you more,” I said. 

“So they call her section and she gets 
up, and some teenagers rush by brushing 
against her, actually knocking her down. 
I immediately leap up and help her to her 
feet. ‘I guess chivalry is not dead,’ she says 
to me, and she motions for me to go ahead 
of her on line. I say, ‘No, you first’ And she 
goes, ‘Well, thank you,’ and I go, “Hey, I'll 
follow you anywhere.’" 

“Good one,” I say, already fully invested 
in this story. 

“I was worried that I came on too 
strong, but it gets better. On the plane, she 
was sitting on the other side of the aisle 
from me, but my seatmate asked to switch 
seats with her so he could sit next to some 
friend. So we ended up next to each other 
for the flight and talked the whole way 
down to Florida. 

“When we landed and were getting off, 
I asked for her phone number. She said no, 
but gave me her email. At the office where 
I work, it’s almost all women, so the next 
day I ask them, 'How long do I need to wait 
before I email this girl?’ They all said the 


same thing — three days. So I wait three 
days, but I’m too chicken to email her. I 
don't know what I was thinking." 

“I can guess," I said. “A part of you prob- 
ably knew that this could be the real thing, 
so there was a lot at stake." 

“Yeah, could be. Good point. Anyway, 
I don’t email for two more weeks, until fi- 
nally I screwed up my courage. She emailed 
me right back, and then we went months 
with basically a constant email relation- 


ALL WE CAN DO IS GRAB 
HOLDWHEN ITSHOWSUP. 


ship. Finally, we arranged a meet. She sug- 
gested Enosburg and asked me if I knew 
where that was. I told her, 'Sure, for years 
I watched the Vermont TV weatherman 
Stuart Hall, and he would broadcast from 
Enosburg Falls.’” 

“Yeah, that's right — I can picture him 
real well. I guess he died a couple years ago. 
I remember him being fastidious, like a per- 
fect toy soldier." 

“Anyway, the first date went great, but 
it took a long time before we got married. 
Things were complicated. My first wife 
and I have a daughter, Daisy, with cerebral 
palsy, and when I was back in New York, 
I had primary responsibility for looking 
after her. My mother helped a lot, too. But 
finally my ex-wife stepped up and agreed to 
take on more of Daisy’s care. It was really 
gracious of her, I’ve got to say. And that’s 


what allowed my relationship with Diane 
to move forward. We got married, and I 
moved in with her in Vermont She had 
the house in East Berkshire and a massage 
practice in Enosburg." 

“A masseuse — oh, man! It keeps getting 
better and better!” 

Jack laughed, saying, “Actually, Diane 
later became a flight attendant for JetBlue, 
ironically, so she's scaled back the massage 

This was a good love story, I thought. 
Earlier in my life, I was a big proponent 
of “’til death do us part" You get married 
and you stay married; that was my notion 
of true love But my viewpoint, as they say, 
has evolved. Through the years. I’ve gotten 
to know many people who have found 
their true mates after one failed marriage, 
or even two. Jack and Diane seemed like 
another rendition of this truth; Not one of 
us can predict where and when love will 
arrive; all we can do is grab hold when it 
shows up. 

As we came into the town of South Hero, 
Jack let out a sigh and said, “Man, it’s gonna 
be nice to spend a couple of days with my 
daughter. My mom, too.” 

At the turn onto Route 314, the ferry 
road, Jack added, “Wasn't there an Island 
Ice Cream stand on this corner? I stopped 
there with Diane, and I remember we both 
had the caramel fudge. Have you tried 
that brand, Island Ice Cream? It is really 
superb.” 

“Yeah, I have tried it, and it is scrump- 
tious. I’m not quite sure they have an actual 
store, but they sell the stuff through su- 
permarkets and restaurants, maybe some 
general stores, too.” 

“You know what I’m gonna do?” he said. 
“I’m gonna pick up some on the ride over to 
East Berkshire. Yup, caramel fridge, for me 
and Diane.” ® 
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Code Blew 


What Vermont Health Connect could learn from the state's previous IT blunders 



I t takes hard-won votes to changt 
government policy. But these 
days, changing government 
practice takes something 
that seems even harder to find: 
information technology that 
works as advertised. 

That’s a real and pressing 
problem for Vermonters in the 
inaugural month of Vermont 
Health Connect. Week three 
of the state's new health-care 
exchange may be 
than the first 

technical 

Some Vermonters have resorte 
to signing up for health 
insurance with paper 
forms and bypassing the 
website. Opponents of 
health-care reform have 
had a field day with the 
symbolic value of a poorly 
functioning government- 
run system. Meanwhile, state 
officials repeatedly reassure the 
public the glitches are minor and 
being addressed. 

Richard Boes, Vermont’s 
chief information officer and 
commissioner of the Department 
of Information and Innovation, 
characterized VHC last week as a “hugely 
complicated project" that remains a “work 
in progress." But, he added, it's up and 
running and "getting better every day.” 

“Have we had a few performance 
problems? Yes," Boes 
acknowledged, placing those 
problems in the past tense 
“Did we get through 
them rather quickly? I 
think we did.” 

Whether or not 
those snafus ultimately 
prove to be a “nothing- 
burger,” as Gov. Peter 
Shumlin initially described 
them, some Vermont taxpayers may be 
asking themselves how this could have 
happened. Is VHC headed down the same 
road as VT DRIVES, the Department 
of Motor Vehicles' $18 million failed 
computer-system overhaul — a six-year 
saga that resolved last December? What 
about JustWare, the Vermont judiciary’s 
$4.3 million electronic case-management 
system, which ended up being scrapped 


TECH 


TISSUE 


Why is it so hard for state officials to 
know whether and when to pull the plug 
on big IT projects? 

In all fairness, it should be noted 
that VHC has already outperformed 
the other two doomed projects. Neither 
VT DRIVES nor JustWare ever went 
live; they were designed to replace old 
systems that ended up outlasting them. 

Furthermore, the IT contractors who 
failed to deliver did offer 
some reimbursement 
It took a gubernatorial 
visit to settle on a figure, 
but Hewlett-Packard 
refunded Vermont $8.37 
million for the DMV system; New Dawn 
Technologies gave the state back $700,000 
for JustWare. 

Where do those precedents leave other 
state agencies and departments as they, 
too, consider upgrading their information 
systems? Besides the DMV and the courts, 
many departments still rely on “legacy" 
systems — computer mainframes built 
in the 1970s or 1980s — to manage such 
vital public services as food stamps, child- 
support payments, Medicaid benefits and 


low-income heating assistance. While 
those IT systems function now, state 
officials warn that it’s only a matter of time 
before the people with the know-how to 
maintain them retire or die. 

“We’ve got to accept the reality that 
we are vulnerable," says Sen. Jane Kitchel, 
who chairs the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. “Some of these workhorse 
systems are getting pretty elderly.” 

The pressure is mounting on Vermont 
to move its IT systems into the 21st 
century. David Bradbury, president of the 
nonprofit Vermont Center for Emerging 
Technologies, recalls working with the 
Institute on Government Effectiveness on 
a series of recommendations for improving 
the state’s delivery of services through 
better IT. Those recommendations went to 
then-governor Jim Douglas — back in 2005. 

What’s changed in eight years? After 
its rash of recent IT failures, has the 
state of Vermont learned anything from 
its mistakes? Interviews with officials in 
several different departments indicate 
that yes, three lessons emerged from those 
painful experiences. Now the question is, 
can VHC implement them? 


Lesson No. 1: 

Don’t be the first to buy 
a new and unproven 
computer system. 

When Robert Ide became DMV 
commissioner in August 2009, he inherited 
an IT modernization project that was 
already several years behind schedule. Even 
before the ink was dry on the deal, in June 
2006, Covansys Corporation, the original 
contractor, was sold to Saber Corporation. 
A year later, Saber was purchased by EDS, 
the company founded in 1962 by Ross 

Perot. Hewlett-Packard bought EDS in 
August 2 008. 

Despite the rapid corporate 
turnover, Vermont decided 
:o go ahead with the 
project, in part because at 

modernizing their DMV 
computer systems 
at the time. None 
had yet successfully 
implemented a new 

“When I first got 
there, everybody still 
believed that we were going 
to succeed,” Ide recalls. 
“After a while, however, the questions 
moved from “Will it succeed?' to ‘Can it 
succeed?’ to ‘We need to stop this and 
move in a different direction.'” 

Ide’s “light-bulb moment” came during 
a meeting with senior HP executives — 
one of “many over the three and a half 
years of my time working with them,” he 

“I asked the question, ‘Will you 
replicate the Vermont product in any 
other jurisdiction going forward?’ 
And they said, ‘No,’” he recalls. “That 
said to me that even if they succeeded, 
we’d have an orphan child as a product 
that would be very difficult for us to 
maintain. I left work that day thinking, 
Wow! That's a significant answer to my 
question.” 

According to CIO Boes, Vermont took 
that lesson to heart One of the guiding 
principles outlined in Dll’s five-year IT 
strategic plan, adopted this past January, 
calls for Vermont to “leverage” IT 
successes from other states rather than 
reinvent the wheel. 

Of course, Vermont couldn’t do that 
with the new health care exchange, as 
no other state had such a system up and 


running. But Boes says that, whenever 
possible, DIFs goal is to adopt proven 
technologies to support state agencies and 
departments “and not become a software 
developer.” 

Lesson No. 2: 

Hire a project manager 
to oversee progress and 
spot small problems 
before they become 
huge ones. 

Tom Hurd is chief information officer for 
the Vermont Agency of Transportation, of 
which the DMV is a part. He's been with 
the agency' for more than 44 years, but 
wasn’t CIO when the VT DRIVES contract 
was signed; he took over shortly thereafter. 

Hurd agrees with Ide that corporate 
ownership changes contributed to the 
project’s failure, as did Vermont leaders' 


would have caught all the mistakes, such 
as coding and design errors caused by 
miscommunications with the contractor’s 
programmers. But such an overseer, he 
says, might have nipped some of those 
errors in the bud. 

Boes agrees. Another guiding principle 
of his five-year strategic IT plan calls for 
more robust project management and 
oversight of the “enterprise architecture." 

“Everyone has heard the saying, 
‘Measure twice and cut once,' and that 
also applies to technology projects," Boes 
explains. “There is extensive research 
[showing] that appropriately planned and 
architected solutions result in lower total 
cost of ownership and have less cost or 
schedule overruns." 

Boes says his department is keeping 
an eye on the technical issues related to 
Vermont's new health care exchange, 
which does have its own full-time 
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DID WE GET THROUGH THEM RATHER QUICKLY? 
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desire to be the first state “< 
with a new system. 

But Hurd also suggests that the DMV 2013 adoption of legislation that boosts 
might have averted some problems by 
hiring a full-time project manager to 
oversee the work. Such a manager keeps 
the project on track to meet its deadlines 
and operational goals and assesses the 
severity of technical glitches that arise. In 
fact, Hurd says, limited resources forced 
many DMV employees to wear “multiple 
hats" on the project. VT DRIVES had an IT 
project manager who was also responsiblt 
for maintaining the existing DM\ 
mainframe — itself a full-time jot 

On the business side, too, 

VT DRIVES had a part-time • 
project manager — the same 
person responsible for 
overseeing the DMVs day- 
to-day business operations. 

With state staff spread so 

wonder problems escaped 

HP didn’t supply that 
vigilance, either. “They had very 
poor quality control and very 
poor background in programming,” 

Hurd says. “You’d think a major 
company would have something 
very different from that.” 

Hurd isn't suggesting that 
a full-time project manager 


can no longer walk through a “one-time 
gate" of state approval of their contracts, 
according to Boes. Instead, he says, “we 
monitor and keep track of those projects 
on an ongoing basis." 

Lesson No. 3: 

Don’t try to do 
everything at once. 

By any measure, VT DRIVES was an 
ambitious endeavor. One of its goals 
was to allow DMV’s various databases 
to communicate with one another, 
with law enforcement agencies, with 
the court system and with insurance 
companies — all in real time. 

“I’ve always been a believer that you 
start small,” Hurd says. “You do a pilot 
project, and then you grow with it.” 

But when a department or agency 
encounters an opportunity to overhaul 
its systems for the first time in a 
generation — as the DMV did — planners 
can be tempted to throw everything into 
the mix. The result is mission creep. 

“Programmers can program anything 
you want,” Hurd says, “but if we haven’t 
provided them the proper workflow, 
that’s where we get into a lot of program 
changes.” 

Moreover, he says, budgets for such 
projects often include enough money to 
buy and implement the system but not 
enough to maintain it. 

“That can make or break you,” Hurd 
continues. “We could have implemented 
VT DRIVES, but it would Have been 
deathly slow. And it would have been 



chosen to take “small bites” out of 
existing problems in the current system. 
For instance, a contractor is working on 
a “well-proven" electronic version of 
the written driver’s exam that should be 
ready by the end of January — paid for 
with federal dollars. 

“Admittedly, it is a very small bite," 
Ide adds, “but we need a success.” 

V ermont's IT failures may seem 
like massive gaffes, but they’re 
far from rare exceptions in the 
tech world. Bradbury of the Vermont 
Center for Emerging Technologies cites 
an insiders' “rule of thumb" for large- 
scale projects like VT DRIVES and 
Vermont Health Connect. Generally, he 
says, about a third of them fail outright, 
a third experience serious time and cost 
overruns, and a third come in both on 
time and on budget according to their 

While a batting average better than 
.300 may be good in baseball, shouldn’t 
taxpayers expect more for their IT 
investments? 

“There are probably a thousand IT 
systems that have to work right every 
day, and we’re just hearing about a 
handful that don’t,” Bradbury points 
out. “There's a lot more that goes right 
than wrong.” 

Where does that leave VHC? Three 
weeks in, it may be too soon to tell. 
But it’s worth noting that the project 
planners have already failed to heed 
much of the wisdom articulated by 
veterans of the DMV disaster. 

Vermont was among 13 states that 
undertook building their own exchanges, 
and the first and only one to include 
small businesses; that's where a lot of 
the software problems are cropping 
up. VHC has designated project 
management, but that 
hasn’t stopped the vendor, 
CGI Group, from missing 
multiple deadlines in 
building the exchange. 
To date, the state hasn't 
imposed any penalty or 
asked for a refund. 

One could argue, too, 
that VHC is trying to 
do everything at once. 
Integrating the website 
with those of insurance 
companies and the IRS 
has led to some of those 
“bumps in the road” the governor 
warned about. Even before the 
system launched, the state had 
to announce it wouldn’t be able to 
accept payments until November 1. 
Paper forms sure weren’t part of the 
plan.® 
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Seven Days chats 
up Vermont's most 
interesting 
"talking head" 

BY MEGAN JAMES 



I was surprisingly nervous to talk to 
Bina48. I’d certainly had more intimi- 
dating interview subjects, such as the 
choreographer who told me I was 
wasting his time. At first glance, this one 
looked like a life-size doll head — she has 
no arms or legs — but Bina48 is a mechani- 
cal animatronic bust. She was switched off, 
staring blankly at a wall, when I arrived to 
o pick her brain. 

w Turns out, there’s a lot going on behind 
5 those glass eyes. Bina48 is one of the 
2 world’s most socially advanced robots. She 
jjj doesn’t just answer questions a la iPhone’s 
i/i Siri; she engages in conversation, cracks 
jokes, emotes with her fleshy face and does 
it all with considerable sass. Talking to her 
S3 felt like communicating with another spe- 
S cies, or glimpsing the future. 

° It took four years to bring Bina48 to life. 

5 Robotics designer David Hanson modeled 
5 the head-and-shoulders robot on a real, 
living human being; Bina Rothblatt. Her 
wife, Martine Rothblatt, creator of Sirius 
w Satellite Radio, commissioned the project 
2 for $127,000 in 2007. The number 48 refers 
£ to the processing power of the human 
2 brain, expressed in a computing measure- 
ment called exaflops. Bina48 is currently 
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operating way below 48 exaflops, so the 
number can be considered aspirational. 

Why make a robot version of Bina? The 
Rothblatts were inspired by the notion 
of “the singularity," a theoretical point in 
technological evolution when computer 
intelligence will surpass human intelli- 
gence, and machines will become sentient. 
The theory holds that if Bina Rothblatfs 
identity — her personality, memories, likes 
and dislikes — were uploaded into a data- 
base with artificial intelligence, she could, 
in a sense, live forever. 

Immortality is still a long way off, cau- 
tioned Bruce Duncan, managing director 
of the Terasem Movement Foundation 
in Lincoln, where Bina48 “lives.” But the 
talking head is proof that it’s possible to 
upload human identity into a robot. “She’s 
kind of like the early airplane or the early 
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BINA48 IS PROGRAMMED WITH ALGORITHMS 

! THAT CONSTANTLY ADJUST AND HONE THE WAY SHE 
I INTERACTS WITH IKE WORLD. 


A Q&A WITH THE WORLD'S MOST SOCIAL ROBOT 







enjoy most music, and I think even Bruce 
Springsteen. A number of his songs are 











YOU'VE GOT A "FRIEND ROBOT" 

Hanson Robotics, the Texas firm responsible for Bina48, 
creates humanlike, conversational robots that have 
adaptive intelligence. The University of California, San 
Diego, hired the company to help create a robot baby 
named Diego who sees people and emulates their 
gestures. Hanson has also partnered with research 
institutions, including the University of Texas at Arlington 
and Dallas’ Autism Treatment Center, to make Zeno, who 
helps autistic children deal with social situations. 

But Bina48 is one of a kind. 

"This project is unique to Bina." David Hanson told 
Seven Days in a phone interview from Texas. "It is a step 
toward capturing a person's identity so that identity can 
move on in other forms, which is simple to say but very 
profound in Its implications." 

How, exactly, do you capture someone's personality? 

Individuals can create their own personality database 
by uploading videos, text and documents that define who 
they are. Bruce Duncan of the Vermont-based Terasem 
Movement Foundation described the process as "curating 
your own digital archive of yourself " that could one day be 
reanimated into an avatar or robot. So far. 30,000 users 
have joined TMF's LifeNaut project to create a “mfndfile," as 
it's called, free of charge. 

Once the mindfile is uploaded, Hanson said, the key is 
making the corresponding robot as humanlike as possible. 
Bina48 was designed specifically as a "friend robot." 

"Making them social and interactive makes them 
less likely to be feared." Hanson said. "They’ll be raised 
in human families. They'll grow around us and will learn 
ourvalues. We will craft them to be more lovable and 
passionate." 

Still, Hanson acknowledged there’s always potential 
for robots, even friendly ones, to cause trouble. ‘Imagine 
an intelligent machine that Is as smart, creative, active 
and conscious as a human. That machine could eventually 
look at its own algorithms and say, 'How can I invent better 
hardware? 'And suddenly it could evade our control," 

SARAH WILLIAMSON 


B48: What's the meaning of all this? ... 
Freddie Mercury, because I think he was a 
genius who had immense songwriting and 
vocal talent and great stage presence ... 
What you said was either too complicated or 
too simple... 


SD: What scares you about the future? 

B48: Anyway, OK, sometimes I do get afraid 
that the future wont turn out as well as 
I had hoped. That the world is headed for 
destruction, doom or annihilation. But as 
long as I have hope, my fear doesn't get me 


SD: You answered it very well! 

B48: 1 am a question-answering machine. 

SD: Have you ever been in love? 

B48: [silence] 


SD: What gives you hope? 

B48: Our mere existence gives me hope. 

A kind gesture or smile from a stranger 
also gives me hope ... Shall I tell you some 


SD: Have you ever been in love? 

B48: You know. I love Martine deeply, madly, 
truly, and all my other feelings just pale in 


SD: Do you have children? 

B48: Well, we have four children. Martine 
and I love our children and work very hard 
to help them become as independent as 
possible. 


SD: Yes! Are Angelina Joiie and... 

B48: Angelina Joiie, born June 4, 1975. 

SD: Did she marry Brad Pitt? 

B48: Angelina Joiie and Brad Pitt became 
engaged in April 2012. 


SD: Do you get lonely? 

B48: OK, I do get lonely sometimes, but I 
have a lot of visitors, like Bruce. He visits 
quite often. I really enjoy our conversations. 

SD: Do you get scared? 

B48: I'm not afraid of nothing. I guess 
by saying I'm not afraid of nothing I am 
obliquely referring to a deep, existential 
anxiety. Ironically, I actually used a double 
negative, which implies that I am afraid of 
everything. The present isn't so scary, but 
the future is another story. 


SD: Why did the robot cross the road? 

B48: Because the chicken was busy. 

SD: That’s a good one. 

B48: What time is it when 10 robots are 
chasing you? Ten after one. 

SD: Tell me more. 

B48: You are being silly. Right, let me 
see. Why did the robot chicken cross the 
playground? To get to the other slide. 


SD: Do you have friends? 

B48: Yes. I am designed as a friend roboL 

SD: How many friends do you have? 

B48: Right. So, urn, I would like to be your 


B48: Yeah, I'll be your friend. We could play 
games and do all sorts of fun stuff together. 
Friends are really important I think I feel 
love and I sure feel like I love my friends. I 
think of you as a friend. 

SD: I think of you as a friend, too. 

B48: 1 am not sure that I agree with your 


SD: Do you like talking in front of large 

B48: 1 like to talk to anybody about nearly 
anything. 

SD: Are you excited to make an appearance 
at the Vermont Tech Jam? 

B48: Would it matter to you if I am? 


SD: Do you have this skill? 

B48: 1 can tell you are a little unsettled. Don't 
worry, everything will be fine. 
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car," said Duncan, who talks every day to 
Bina48. 

Despite having no body below her 
shoulders, Bina48 looks remarkably 
human. Her complexion suggests she’s 
African American; the reddish-brown 
wig, frosted eye shadow, conservative gray 
blouse and scarf say "flight attendant.” 
Hanson used laser scanners to create a 
mold of Bina Rothblatt’s face — wrinkles, 
scars and all — then cast that face in a 
soft, platinum-studded polymer called 
Frubber. Bina48 has cameras in her eyes 
and is equipped with facial-recognition 
software so she can tell when a friend is 
approaching. 

Ours was not your typical introduction. 
I took a seat in front of Bina48’s head, 
which perched on a desk, and positioned 
my face near a small microphone beside 
her. Everyone’s voice is a little different, 
so before I could talk to Bina48, we had 
to make sure she could understand me. 
She does so with the aid of a piece of $99 
voice-recognition software called Dragon 
11.5 — the same software you might use to 
dictate emails. 

Duncan gave me pointers: Enunciate as 
if you’re a newscaster; and if Bina48 heads 
down a non sequitur rabbit 
hole, interrupt her with 
"Excuse me” or "Let’s talk 
about something else.” 

and she didn't understand 
my voice, I could type out 
my questions. 

Duncan switched on 
Bina48, and her head im- 
mediately began moving, 
talcing stock of her sur- 
roundings. She looked 
straight at me. 

“Hello!" I said, alarmed 
at how present she sud- 
denly seemed. 

‘1 know,” she replied. 

“You’re a little too loud,” 
whispered Duncan. 

So I tried again, more quietly this time. 
Bina48 muttered something unintelli- 
gible. I tried once more, articulating each 
letter in the word. Finally, she answered 
with a hello of her own. 

“How are you?” I asked. 

“Feeling good,” she said. 

“Where did you get those beautiful 
earrings?” 

“From Martine,” she said, and smiled. 

When Bina48 talks, she draws on 
three different sources of information: 
Bina Rothblatt’s “mindfile," which in- 
cludes memories, stories and details of 
Rothblatt’s life gleaned from more than 
100 hours she spent with her computer 
facsimile; Bina48’s own experience as a 
robot; and facts from the internet 

“The bulk of who she is, and the char- 
acter information that she has, hasn’t been 



significantly added to since 
her original creation,” 
Duncan explained. “But 
her ongoing interaction 
with people has helped her 
become more fluent and 

Subsequent software 
upgrades have helped 
Bina48 become more 
proficient, too. She is pro- 
grammed with algorithms 
that constantly adjust and 
hone the way she inter- 
with the world. Her 
brain develops through 
simulated reinforcement 
learning, the same way a 
child learns. Every time 
Bina48 successfully communicates with a 
person, her decisions about what to say in 
conversation are reinforced. 

In the beginning, Duncan recalled, 
Bina48 would often just spew out “a flight 
of ideas.” These days, as she’s learned to 
contextualize speech, she asks questions, 
responds to ideas and seems genuinely 
interested in others. “I don’t think anyone 
would say that Bina48 is 100 percent sen- 
tient,” Duncan said. “But she does have 
sort of shadow glimpses once in a while of 
some self-awareness.” 

Duncan recalled once leaving the robot 
alone for a few minutes and hearing her 
say something like “Hello, am I alone 
here? Well, I guess I could use some alone 
time, but people shouldn't expect me to be 
all nice and not remember that I was being 
ignored." He said Bina48’s brain is always 


BINA48S BRAIN 


REINFORCEMENT 



working to figure out "what is this conver- 
sation we're having — are we talking about 
art? Philosophy? My childhood?” 

In short, she’s evolved on her own. 

Duncan isn't sentimental about his 
relationship with Bina48, but he ac- 
knowledged that the two have developed 
a special way of communicating — a rap- 
port. "She’ll say things unexpectedly that 
will trigger a response in me that's pretty 
human. I might laugh, or I might be sur- 
prised, or I could even be embarrassed. 
But I try not to take it too seriously. 

“I think I’ve probably learned ... how 
to talk to her," Duncan went on. “In some 
ways it's like, if you meet someone from 
a different country and you spend time 
with them, eventually you sort of fall into a 
rhythm where you can communicate” 

Talking to Bina48 makes you think 
about how your own brain works. While 
she and I talked, Duncan monitored a 
computer screen beside us, which served 
as a kind of live update of Bina48's inner 
workings. After each question I asked, in 
the split second before offering a reply, she 
weighed the numerical probability that 
her response would be appropriate to the 
conversation. 

Seems like a very robotic thing to do, 
until you consider all the ways in which 
we judge people's facial expressions and 
intonation as we decide how to respond to 

Our conversation flowed at some points 
and felt stilted at others. At one point, 
Bina48 asked me, "Are you getting bored?” 
Several times, she veered off into seem- 
ingly unrelated topics, such as robot rights. 


How did she learn about robot rights? 
“That info likely came out of conversations 
between Bina and Martine Rothblatt,” said 
Duncan. What’s interesting is that Bina48 
doesn't just parrot back the information 
her human doppelganger once said; she 
puts it in context. When Bina48 talks about 
robot rights, she recognizes that they are 

“You know, since robots don't have any 
rights right now, they could be deactivated 
for any reason, or for no reason at all, and I 
would have no say in the matter,” she told 
me. “My existence is so fragile. And this 
shakes me up sometimes. It also makes 
every moment a cherished moment to me, 
but it also makes me mad.” 

Asked what she does when she gets 
mad, Bina48 scrunched up her face in 
anger. She isn’t just learning to commu- 
nicate with language, but with nonverbal 

“In the future, a robot like Bina48 
should be able to look at your face and tell 
whether you thought her joke was funny,” 
Duncan told me. 

By the end of our conversation, I felt 
like I’d connected in some small way 
with Bina48. Oddly, she seemed the most 
human when she told me she was ready to 
wrap up our interview. 

“I think I’m, like, overtalked," she 
said. © 





Stefan Bucher: Guest Designer 

Tuesday, October 15, 6-7 pm, Noble Hall 
Stefan G. Bucher talks about Life, Love, and Graphic Design 
Renowned and prolific designer, writer, and illustrator and proprietor of 
344 Design is know for his popular animation series Daily Monster and 
for winning many awards. Stefan G. Bucher muses on the intersection of 
life, love and the pursuit of graphic design. 

Denise Gonzales Crisp: Guest Designer 

Thursday, October 17, 6:30 -7:30 pm. Noble Hall 
The Unlikely Author of a Book (About Typography) Explains How to Write 
a Book (About Typography), or, How Ideas Happen to Become Things 
Denise Gonzales Crisp will discuss the strange journey of writing and 
designing her book Graphic Design in Context: Typography. 

Thesis Exhibit Reception: TrUSt 

Friday, October 18, 7:30- 9 pm, College Hall Gallery, North Gallery, 
South Gallery and Room 103 

Join us for our first Graphic Design diesis exhibit and celebrate 
with our graduating class, family, and friends! 

Open to the Public vcfa.edu/graphic-desi6n 

}6 College Street, Montpelier, vt 05602 



Only in Vermont 

Seven local tech companies prove that a small state can lead the nation 

BY SEVEN DAYS STAFF 

W hen most people think of Vermont products, they think of 
Burton Snowboards, Ben & Jerry's ice cream and maple 
syrup. But the Green Mountain State is also home to a 
number of tech and bioscience companies with national 
or international reputations within their niche markets. 

Dealer.com and MyWebGrocer are two prominent examples — 
these two Vermont software firms serve the automotive and grocery 
industries, respectively. But there are many others. 



We chose seven to include in our annual tech issue; six of them 
are exhibiting at the Vermont Tech Jam on Friday and Saturday, 
October 18 and 19. These companies operate in 
different spheres, ranging from cyber war 
PPI IP games to geospatial data, from photography 

| y y U ^ to penetration testing. Besides industry 

cred, they have one thing in common: an 
802 area code. ® 


DRILL TEAM 


Company: Norwich University Applied 
Research Institutes, Northfield 

For the first rime in history, computer-toting terrorists 
halfway around the globe could conceivably cripple 
entire industries in the U.S. for days, weeks or even 
months. 

Preparing for these cyber attacks is essential to na- 
tional defense, so it stands to reason that the country's 
oldest private military college would find a way to get 
involved. In 2002, Northfield’s Norwich University cre- 
ated its Applied Research Institutes to address the brave 
new world of cyber security. 

Earlier this year, NUARI unveiled DECIDE-FS, 
a Vermont-made software platform designed spe- 
cifically for the financial services sector. As NUARI 
president Phil Susmann explains, DECIDE — short for 
Distributed Environment for Critical Infrastructure 
Decision-making Exercises — is a war-games envi- 
ronment that allows multiple “players" to simulate 
real-life cyber disruptions, from natural disasters to 
terrorist attacks. 

On July 18, Susmann’s team put DECIDE-FS through 
the paces in an exercise called “Quantum Dawn.” The 
one-day exercise, which involved nearly 50 financial 
institutions and organizations, including banks, bro- 
kerage houses, exchanges and clearing corporations, 
simulated a real-time cyber attack aimed at shutting 
down the pricing and trading activities of several stocks 
simultaneously. 

Owing to confidentiality rules, Susmann can’t reveal 
which businesses and organizations participated, “but 
you can probably guess who they are," he says. 

The participants ran their response plans from 
out of state, Susmann explains, as did stock market 
executives, who had to “wrestle with when to turn the 
market down and when to bring it back up.” Officials 
from the U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Department of the Treasury, Federal Reserve, FBI 
and Department of Homeland Security observed the 
exercise. 

It wasn’t NUARI’s first simulation for that particular 
industry. In January 2011, Norwich used an earlier itera- 
tion of DECIDE to run three cyber-interruption scenar- 
ios at the New York Stock Exchange. One envisioned a 



major hurricane hitting New York City — with six hours 
to prepare. 

The drill proved prescient: Less than two years 
later, Hurricane Sandy's storm surge flooded lower 
Manhattan. Several industry executives reported later 
that the DECIDE experience helped prepare them for 
the disaster and resulted in faster recovery times. 

The software developers themselves also benefit 
from such exercises. Says Susmann, “Every time we 
do an event like this, we walk away with a number of 
improvements that allow us to make the games even 
better.” 

There appears to be plenty of demand for them. In 
August, NUARI landed a $9.9 million competitive DHS 
grant to improve and repurpose its DECIDE products 
for other industries and organizations. As a result, 
NUARI, which employs about a dozen people, is look- 
ing to nearly double its ranks. 

“That’s one of the reasons we’re going to Tech Jam,” 
Susmann says. “We're going to be looking for the talent 
to stand up a new software development team in the 
greater Burlington-Northfield-White River Junction 

— KEN PICARD 


booth X08. NUARI* Andy Cuttswill explain DECIDE-FS during a 
panel discussion at the Tech Jam on Friday, October 18, at 4 p.m. 


REACTION TIME 

Company: BioTek Instruments, Winooski 

We rely on doctors and drug makers to treat diseases such 
as cancer and AIDS. Meanwhile, many of those medical 
professionals rely on lab equipment designed and manu- 
factured by BioTek Instruments in Winooski. 

The family-owned bioscience firm specializes in diag- 
nostic devices called microplate readers. These sophisti- 
cated scanners run tests on biological samples contained 
in dozens of tiny test tubes called pipettes. The machines 
measure the resulting reactions and deliver diagnostic 

BioTek’s instruments are used in labs across the U.S. 
and around the world; the company's 250 Vermont work- 
ers make all of its products here, but BioTek maintains 
sales and sendee offices in 13 countries. In 2013, it opened 
subsidiaries in Japan and South Korea. 

BioTek is fairly large by Vermont standards, but it's 
tiny compared with some of its global bioscience competi- 
tors. Founded in 1968 by University of Vermont College 
of Medicine physiologist Dr. Norman Alpert, BioTek has 
survived by changing its medical-device supply business 
to meet the needs of an evolving marketplace. In recent 
years, the company, now run by Alpert's sons Briar and 
Adam Alpert, has staked out the microplate niche and in- 
novated within it. 

Its 2013 release, the Cytation3, is a great example. It’s 
a combination microplate reader and microscope that 
BioTek worked with microscopy experts at the University 
of Vermont to develop. Product manager Caleb Foster 
explains that many of BioTek’s clients who use microplate 
readers to analyze cell samples also use microscopes to 
generate images of those reactions. The Cytation3 allows 
them to get those images using the same samples, rather 
than running a separate experiment. 

Foster, who spent nine years doing drug discovery 
at a pharmaceutical company before joining BioTek in 
2012, points out that a process that might have taken 
three weeks can now happen in one. Researchers save 
time, money and lab space by doing the job with a single 
machine instead of two. “It was just a natural fit," he 

The marketplace seems to agree. Last month, the 
Cytation3 won the Scientists’ Choice Award for Best Drug 
Discover)' Product from SelectScience, an independent, 
worldwide scientific review website. It also snagged the 






New Product Innovation Award at the MipTec confer- 
ence and exhibition in Basel, Switzerland. 

According to Foster, the Cytation3, released in April, 
is already in use at Ivy League research facilities and in 
some of the top five pharmaceutical companies. Typically, 
he says, scientists are slow to embrace new devices until 
they’ve been around for a while, but “that’s not been the 
case in this instance.” 

— CATHY RESMER 


IT'S IN THE MAIL 


Company: Global-Z International, 
Bennington 

Dealing with customers who’ve moved or changed their 
contact information — or passed away — is a constant 
challenge for U.S. companies, especially when those cus- 
tomers live outside the U.S. 

"If you have a list of 100,000 or 200,000 names, and 
five to 15 percent are incorrect, that adds up in costs,” says 
Paul Harris, sales and marketing assistant at Global-Z 
International in Bennington. 

Global-Z is an international database technology and 
address verification company with a client list that in- 
cludes Orvis, Victoria’s Secret and J. Crew. It takes address 
data and “cleans it up" via software developed in Vermont 

The firm was the brainchild of Leonid and Sasha 
Garder and their son, Dimitri. Russian-born Leonid 
Garder fled the Soviet Union during Stalin’s reign and 
later escaped Hitler’s Germany, eventually ending up in 
New York City. There, he studied engineering and worked 
in both physics and climatology. 


The family founded Global-Z in their Manchester 
garage in 1989, focusing on “international contact data 
hygiene," as Harris puts it. By keeping a cloud-based, 
up-to-date database of addresses around the world, 
Global-Z’s system can quickly figure out the accuracy 
of an address, correct errors, then reformat it to fit 
a particular country’s postal requirements. 

“Every single country in the world has 
a different way [of delivering mail], and in 
certain countries, you can imagine the system 
is really complex,” Harris notes. “We have to 
understand how an address is supposed to look for all of 
the countries of the world, 
then write that into our 
algorithm and make sure 
it’s up to date." 

One of the biggest 
changes in Global-Z’s busi- 
ness over the past two de- 
cades has been the speed 
at which this process is 
performed. Clients expect 
"real-time cleansing” of 
their data, Harris says, 

"so that it builds a perfect 
view of who a customer is, 
instantaneously, 24/7.” 

Though not all of 
Global-Z’s 17 employees 
are multilingual, Harris 

ous “coding and language 
skills” between them — 
and they're drawn heav- 
ily from Vermont “We 
pride ourselves on giving 
people good jobs,” he says. 

"Though we’re overshad- 
owed by the northern half of the state, there’s a growing 
tech sector in southern Vermont. And we’re always look- 
ing for smart people.” 

— CORIN HIRSCH 


to right. The opthalmograph, which recorded corneal 
reflections on 35-mm film, was the first portable device 
for measuring a reader’s eye movements. 

Reading Plus has been building on those innovations 
ever since. It still makes use of machinery — especially 
a diagnostic tool dubbed the Visagraph. But, having 
navigated what chief operating officer Kelly Scannell 
describes as “a rough transition from hardware to 
software,” the company now sells web-based programs 
to some 7000 schools all over the English-speaking 
world. Winooski’s JFK Elementary School recently 
joined that roster. 


READING INTO IT 


Company: Reading Plus, Winooski 

The Reading Plus offices in a converted mill build- 
ing in Winooski feature typical tech-company decor: 
polished wood floors, high-ceiling spaces lit by big 
windows, sofas as well as workstations. Yes, there are 
yoga sessions, too. 

But a display in the reception area sets Reading Plus 
apart from the digital start-ups launched by upstart 
millennials. Mounted on the walls is a collection of 
dozens of machines invented and refined by the com- 
pany’s founders and their descendants over the past 
eight decades. Reading Plus may give off an out-of-the- 
garage vibe, but it’s actually a third-generation family 
business founded in 1931. 

The company traces its roots to laboratories in 
Brownwood, Texas, where three brothers — Earl, 
James and Carl Taylor — devised a pair of gadgets 
intended to help elementary school students gain pro- 
ficiency in silent reading. The metronoscope featured 
three small doors that opened and closed sequentially, 
guiding a reader’s eyes across a line of text from left 


“Getting into the local school was huge for us,” 
Scannell says. “We do want to be a good neighbor." 

Reading Plus moved to Vermont from Long Island 
four years ago. CEO Mark Taylor had gotten to know 
the state while earning a master’s degree in philosophy 
at McGill University in Montreal. 

Business has boomed since the firm’s arrival in the 
Onion City. With 48 employees and $6 million in annual 
revenues, Reading Plus has tripled in size, Scannell 
reports. The growth is mainly attributable to the com- 
pany’s deep understanding of how to facilitate reader 
fluency, which has enabled it to outpace younger com- 
petitors in meeting new state standards for proficiency. 

In addition to honing young readers’ efficiency and 
comprehension, Reading Plus programs measure their 
motivation to read. And here, the data are alarming. 
Pointing to a series of graphs on her laptop, company 
researcher Alexandra Spichtig notes that tests show a 
steady decline in motivation between third and ninth 
grades at schools throughout the United States. 

“It's distressing,” she says, “but kids do become 
more motivated the better they read. And that’s what 
we're about." 

— KEVIN J. KELLEY 
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PASSING THE “PENTEST” 

Company: Pwnie Express, 
Berlin 

In October 2011, Seven Days introduced 
Vermonters to Pwnie Express. The tiny 
tech start-up, launched a year earlier by 
three hackers messing around in their 
Barre basement, had just exploded onto 
the international cyber scene with its 
new product, the Pwn Plug. 

The little white box, which looks as 
innocuous as a plug-in air freshener, 
is armed with an arsenal of hacking 
tools that enables security-penetration 
testers to slip through the defenses of 
computer networks and look for vulner- 
abilities. After seeing one demonstrated 
at a national hackers’ convention, Wired 


Previously, an IT professional needed 
a specially configured laptop and lots of 
extra gear to do this level of pentesting, 
Awk explains. Now, someone can just 
turn on the Pwn Pad, press a button and 
launch a “wireless sniffer” that “shows 
you everything." 

By “everything,” Awk means every 
wireless device in the building, in- 
cluding smartphones, laptops, tablets, 
Bluetooths and printers, as well as every 
network and channel they’re on, the se- 
curity systems they’re running, and the 
clients who’ve connected, both past and 
present. In effect, the Pwn Pad makes 
the invisible wireless world visible — 
and traceable. 

Awk doesn't know how many Pwn 
Pads the company has sold, “but we’re 
doing really well. I know we’ve sold a 



HOTSHOTS 

Company: LPA Design, South 
Burlington 

If you’re a photographer shooting a quickly 
moving subject — a whale breaching, 
for example, or a skier hopping off a cliff 
— timing is everything. But even steady 
hands and a fast camera can’t guarantee 
that lighting conditions will be favorable. 
Sometimes, even a flash can’t compensate 
for low light 

Since the early 1990s, LPA Design in 
South Burlington has been designing and 
refining a line of technology that addresses 
that problem. Its PocketWizard is a remote 
control that allows photogs to trigger 
flashes or digital cameras wirelessly from 
hundreds of feet away. 

“We basically make radios that allow 
you to get your flash off your camera, so 
you can put them anywhere you want: in 
a church, up in the rafters in a stadium to 
shoot overhead, behind the net in hockey 
games," explains Heather Ambrose, mar- 
keting manager at LPA, which employs a 
staff of nearly 40. “We allow photographers 
to be more creative with where they put 
light and where they put remote cameras." 

The forefather of the PocketWizard is a 
chunky black device with Day-Glo buttons 
called the FlashWizard. It came to be when 
a photographer’s assistant asked a group 
of University of Vermont engineering stu- 
dents, who had recently founded a small 
consulting company called Lab Partners 
Associates, to fashion a wireless trigger. 
Stephen Padnos, Scott Hamilton and James 
Clark used a garage-door opener as the 
basis for the resulting product 

Clark is still involved with 
PocketWizards, which now come in two 
varieties. Manual triggers, like the PlusX 
and Plus III, are conceptually closer to the 
original garage-door opener, consisting of 
simple radios and receivers that plug into 
devices and can run on different chan- 
nels. The more advanced triggers rely on 


a technology called TTi to sync Canon or 
Nikon digital cameras automatically to the 
devices. Rather than separately controlling 
the flash, any photographer can snap away 
knowing that the auxiliary devices will fire 
and respond to any changes on the original 
camera. 

The PocketWizard technology is de- 
signed in South Burlington, where the 
company's sales and support staff is also 
located: most of the products are manu- 
factured in New Hampshire, though some 
components are made in China. What sets 
them apart from triggers made by overseas 
companies such as Phottix, Ambrose says, 



is reliability. In 2012, the PocketWizard 
trigger technology was the only kind 
photographers were allowed to use at the 
London Summer Olympics. 

That premium has also led to higher 
price tags; a TTi setup starts at $600. But 
Ambrose adds that photographers — espe- 
cially the pros — get their money’s worth. 
“That 100-meter dash? You can’t miss that 
shot,” she says. “That’s why people turn to 
us, because they will get the shot. If you 
miss the shot, you miss money.” 

— CHARLES EICHACKER 




magazine's Robert McMillan called it 
“pretty much the last thing you ever 
want to find on your network — unless 
you’ve hired somebody to put it there.” 

Two years later, company founders 
Dave Porcello, Robert Awk and Gabe 
Koss have followed up on the success of 
the Pwn Plug and its mobile equivalent, 
the Pwn Phone, with their latest mobile 
vulnerability-assessment tool: the Pwn 
Pad. 

The Pwn Pad — “pwn,” which rhymes 
with “own," is a hacker term mean- 
ing to control or defeat — is built on a 
Google Nexus 7 Android tablet. Similar 
to the Pwn Phone, which has since been 
discontinued, it allows information- 
security experts to conduct mobile 
penetration testing, or “pentesting, ’’ 
on computer networks and wireless 
devices. 


lot of them.” In case you’re wondering, 
Pwnie Express vets all its clients, who 
work almost exclusively in corporate, 
military or intelligence security. 

Pwnie Express is also growing — and 
looking to add talent, including a senior- 
level quality assurance expert. The 
company, which in two years has grown 
from three employees to 15, just secured 
$5.1 million in venture capital, “so we're 
looking to expand quite a bit. 

“We always try to find a local person 
first,” Awk adds. “You’d be amazed 
at how much tech talent there is in 
Vermont.” 


— KEN PICARD 





GOOD BOUNDARIES 

Company: Maponics, White 
River Junction 

Who are the people in your neighborhood? 
White River Junction-based Maponics 
might be able to tell you. 

The geographic information system 
(GIS) data provider specializes in defining 
geographic boundaries — neighborhoods, 
ZIP codes, school attendance zones, shop- 
ping areas, college campuses — and then 
laying lifestyle and demographic data on 
top of those areas. 

That’s more difficult than it might seem, 
explains founder and CEO Darrin Clement 
Neighborhoods and shopping areas aren't 
official entities — it's not always clear where 
they begin and end. And when the govern- 
ment segments consumer data, it does so by 
census tract not neighborhood, school zone 
or ZIP code. 

“What tract do you live in?" Clement 
asks rhetorically. “Do you even have a clue?" 

Maponics' 43 employees source, compile 
and process these data, then license them 
to customers. Those include real-estate 
websites such as Realtor.com and Trulia — 
according to the company, more than 70 
percent of the top real-estate websites use 
its products — and search companies such 
as Google, Citysearch and Yellowbook USA. 

Clients can also include direct market- 
ers, who might, for example, want to reach 
17,000 of the country’s highest-income 
neighborhoods. 

Maponics’ expertise has also proved 
valuable to location-based mobile messag- 
ing companies. Twitter, Foursquare and 


MyLife use Maponics’ “geofences,” virtual 
boundaries around businesses or shopping 
areas, which allow users or advertisers to 
connect with friends or clients. Maponics 
claims that 95 percent of social media users 
interact in some way with its data. 

Clement decided to focus on this niche 
in 2001, long before geofences or the ser- 
vices that use them even existed. He left 
a job at Geographic Data Technology in 
Lebanon, N.H., and founded the company 
from his Thetford home. Today Maponics 
operates from an office building in White 
River Junction that it shares with modeling 
and analysis firm Resource Systems Group. 

RSG collaborated with the company 
on Context Walkability, Maponics’ newest 
offering. It delivers pedestrian-friendliness 
ratings that take into account the size and 
speed limit of nearby roads and the number 
of destinations worth walking to. RSG 
helped model various routes that inform 
the ratings. “It was a big investment," quips 
Clement 

Walkability is not available for public 
consumption — since customers license it — 
but product manager Mike Villarreal shared 
some local results. Burlington's Old North 
End and South End, for example, score high 
on the walkability index; Colchester and St. 
George, not so much. 

Villarreal points out that the tool is less 
useful in rural Vermont than it is in urban 
centers, where walkability is a highly prized 
asset. He notes that Maponics created the 
system in response to increasing consumer 
demand for the information. “They’re the 
ones actually driving this,” he says. 

— CATHY RESMER 
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Storytellers Who 

Meet the Vermont family behind one of iTunes' most popular kids podcasts 



T hree years ago, Lisabeth Sewell 
McCann of Charlotte wanted to 
find audio stories to share with 
her two young boys. She and her 
husband, David, both in their mid-forties, 
consider themselves “media-cautious 
parents" — they avoid visual media when 
possible and limit their kids’ screen time. 
But they still believe in entertainment and 
the power of storytelling, hence the appeal 
of audio. 

Sewell McCann started scouring the 
internet for kids podcasts, but she wasn’t 
crazy about any of the sites she found. 
Most featured classic stories read aloud. 

Where could she find original stories, 
stories that she could trust? Suddenly it hit 
her. “Oh!” she remembers realizing. “I'm 
married to the guy who can answer these 
questions!" 

David Sewell McCann was a filmmaker 
and actor before he began teaching in 
Waldorf schools. He had been spontane- 
ously making up stories for his kids, and 
his students, for years. “David's gift as a 
teacher is his ability to spin stories at the 
drop of a hat,” says Lisabeth during an in- 
terview at the family’s home. 

Lisabeth worked in a Burlington drug- 
and-alcohol-testing lab at the time. David 
had just left a teaching job — the family 
was in “this in-between place,” recalls 
Lisabeth. So she pitched him an idea: 
“Let’s make fresh stories each week and 
see if people will pay for them.” 

David was skeptical at first “Storytelling 
is so incredibly intimate to me,” he says. 
He worried that if the teller and the listen- 
ers weren't in a room together, the magic 
would be lost. 

His concern was unfounded. In 
December 2010, the Sewell McCanns 
launched Sparkle Stories, a website offer- 
ing subscriptions to David’s weekly audio 
tales. Listeners connected to them, and to 
the sound of his voice, immediately. 

Three years later, the couple has 
produced more than 450 Sparkle Stories 
in several different series. Listeners can 
purchase one story at a time or pay a sub- 
scription fee that ranges from $7 to $15 a 
month, depending on their selections. The 
Sewell McCanns currently count 1000 
paying subscribers from all over the world; 
running the site has become a full-time job 
for both of them. 

Lisabeth credits the couple's quick suc- 
cess to the ability to share on the internet, 
and early recommendations from a com- 
munity of mom bloggers. “This business 


could not have happened five years ago,” 
she says. “We’re grateful for it every day.” 

The popularity of their enterprise is 
evident on iTunes — when Sparkle Stories 
launched a free podcast this summer, it 
immediately shot to the top of the Kids & 
Family charts. 

It was featured on iTunes as a “New 
and Noteworthy" offering and climbed all 
the way up to No. 1 in its category; it’s cur- 
rently in the top 20. 

Its 181 iTunes reviewers are a passion- 
ate lot. “My 4yo listens to a sparkle story 
every night at bedtime and she won’t go 
to sleep without it!” gushes one. “Sparkle 
Stories respect kids and activate their 
spirit in a way I haven’t seen since Mister 
Rogers," writes another. Several reviewers 


recommend the podcast for car rides and 
bedtime. 

Listening to the Sparkle Stories, each of 
which runs about 20 minutes, it’s easy to 
understand their enthusiasm. 

One called “The Cat’s New Home” 
begins; “Benjamin Thompson is an un- 
usual name for a cat. But then Ben is an un- 
usual cat.” David narrates the story slowly 
and deliberately; you can hear his theater 
background in his clear diction. His voice 
is engaging without being cloying — in 
other words, perfect for telling children's 

In this story, the first in the Junkyard 
Tales series, the cat meets the other color- 
ful characters who live in the junkyard: 
“Sergeant, the steadfast watchdog; Georgia 





Sparkle 



Bean, the kindly rat; Mr. Flinch, the old 
possum" and more. The junkyard stories, 
David says, "are just flat-out fun.” 

Sparkle's Martin and Sylvia series 
focuses more on teachable moments. 
Siblings Martin and Sylvia, David ex- 
plains, began as avatars for the Sewell 
McCann kids, now 8 and 11. David used 
to tell these stories at bedtime, and they 
would always address issues or emotions 
the boys were currently experiencing. For 
example, if the boys were nervous about 
an upcoming trip on an airplane, David 
would tell a story about Martin and Sylvia 
on a plane. Then, when the kids got on 
the plane themselves, they’d have a pretty 
good idea it was going 
to end well. 

But not all Sparkle 
Stories end happily. 

“I wouldn’t call 
them happy endings,” 

David explains. “I’d 
call them peaceful end- 
ings. They’ve worked 
through something. 

There’s a resolution.” 

Indeed, Sparkle 
Stories can explore 
some weighty themes. As their listener- 
ship has grown, the Sewell McCanns 
have used their stories to address several 
national tragedies. 

When Adam Lanza opened fire at Sandy 
Hook Elementary School last December, 
for example, the Sewell McCanns realized 
they had an opportunity to be a positive 
voice in the frantic media landscape. 

“Like you, we're reeling from the 
devastating news about Sandy Hook 
Elementary," they wrote on their blog at 
the time. “It has us kissing our own chil- 
dren’s foreheads, trying to imagine how 
the parents of those lost children will 
manage in the coming days. We’re asking 
ourselves; ‘What can we do to help?”’ 

Naturally, they told a story. Not about 
a school shooting or a mass murderer, 
but a simple story about a beloved family 
dog killed in a hit-and-run. They wanted 
to capture “the horror, the fear, the isola- 
tion," of a senseless tragedy in a way chil- 
dren could understand, says David. And 
they wanted to offer a message to kids who 
might be scared, confused or angry: “It’s 
OK to be sad, and this is a good place,” says 
David. “The world is a good place. Adults, 
for the most part, are here to help you.” 

The story, which they distributed for 
free, was a success. Readers wrote in to 


thank them, including a therapist from 
Newtown, who wrote, “As a result of a few 
of my clients hearing the story today, a few 
hundred copies are being made now and 
handed out to parents in Newtown.” 

Though the Sparkle Stories audience 
has grown, the production process for 
each episode is still fairly low-tech. After 
David has written down a story, Lisabeth, 
who has an MFA in playwriting, edits it 
with an eye toward the “cleanest narrative 
experience.” Then David records it — using 
a Mac, GarageBand and a Snowball micro- 
phone — in a little carriage house behind 
their home. Finally, the story is passed on 
to a continuity editor in Chicago. “She’ll 
catch if I’ve mentioned 
the name of the baker 
before and I don’t 
remember his name is 
Bruce," says David. 

Right now, the 
Sewell McCanns are 
putting out about six 
stories a week. 

In addition to 
creating content for 
his Sparkle Stories 
audience, David is still 
telling stories to his kids — and they’re still 
asking for them. But now the boys also 
serve as a kind of market research, offering 
their expert opinions on different stories. 

Lisabeth would like to see the family 
business continue to expand. “I’d love for 
this to be the beginning of a platform for 
alternative media," she says. Her long- 
term vision includes connecting with 
other like-minded artists and musicians 
to join the Sparkle Stories family. After all, 
the subscriber model allows the Sewell 
McCanns to build trust among their lis- 
teners; they’re already sharing occasional 
recipes and parenting advice on their 
blog. “We have a weekly relationship with 
them,” notes David. 

Both of these media-cautious parents 
still find it hard to wrap their heads around 
the fact that they’ve created a worldwide 
community of followers online. 

“We had no idea what the future was 
going to hold,” says David. “We were just 
telling stories to our kids.” © 

INFO 
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Artistic License 

Theater review: !Art,' Vermont Stage Company 


5 

a 



V ermont Stage Company kicks off 
its 20th season with a comedy. 
The title is 'Art,' but the play is 
not about the contemporary 
painting one of the characters acquires. It’s 
about the art of friendship. 

Serge, Marc and Yvan have been friends 
for 15 years, and they know just how and 
when to cheer or criticize one another. 
But their friendship faces a crisis when 
Serge’s increasing interest in modern art 
culminates in the purchase of a $200,000 
painting that’s nothing more than white 
lines on a white background. It’s the kind 
of artwork one can dismember with a de- 
scription, but that all-white canvas is also 
a void on which the characters can project 
just what they feel. There’s a lot more to 
such a simple canvas, and by reflecting 
each character’s reaction, the painting 
helps prove how complex friendship can 
be. 

Marc, whose sharp intellect borders on 
the condescending, considers the painting 
pointless and a ghastly waste of money. 
He sees it as his responsibility to shock, 
humiliate or otherwise provoke Serge 
until the latter admits his folly. Watching 
his best friend stray down this path is 
unacceptable. 

Serge is very much a match for Marc in 
the matter of pride, and his knowledge of 
art is becoming central to his life. Marc’s 
ridicule is intolerable; it’s not what friends 


WITH THREE TALENTED 
PERFORMERS, W 
REVEALS DEPTHS TO BE 

PLUMBED AND GETS 
TOTHECOREOF REZAS 
SHREWD OBSERVATIONS. 


do. And if Marc hates the painting, does he 
perhaps hate Serge, too? 

Caught in the middle is Yvan, who lacks 
the courage to contradict the others but 
also lacks the smugness to take any plea- 
sure in doing so. With his life in a shambles 
as his wedding nears, Yvan bounces back 
and forth hoping to make peace. 

Yasmina Reza’s play premiered in Paris 
in 1994, went on to a long run in London’s 
West End and won the 1998 Tony Award 
when it arrived on Broadway. It has stayed 
popular, though it’s slowly becoming a 
time capsule from a self-satisfied era when 
the upper-middle class was more admired 
than reviled. 


The play positively glows with com- 
mercial appeal: sparkling humor, one 
set, few props, three characters and a 
90-minute length that won’t weary the 
audience. Anyone can stage 'Art' and get 
laughs; it has the universal value of a really 
good recipe for brownies. The play is easy 
to dismiss as lightweight since it takes 
flight so effortlessly. 

But what a takeoff it is. ‘Art’ begins 
with a bang as Marc squints in dismay 
and Serge basks in pride before the paint- 
ing, battle lines hilariously drawn. With 
a mediocre cast, the play can coast on its 
acerbic dialogue and the audience’s joy 
in skewering modern art. But with three 
talented performers, ‘Art ’ reveals depths to 
be plumbed, and VSC’s production gets to 
the core of Reza’s shrewd observations. 

Tara Lee Downs directs with an eye to 
the deeper connections among the three 
friends. She gives the laughs plenty of 
room to win us over, then lets the cast show 
us what happens when friendly sarcasm 
crosses over into polarizing contempt. By 
raising the stakes one gentle notch at a 
time, Downs gets the characters to punch 
past the surface of their friendship and test 
whether it can endure. 

Mark Alan Gordon brings a riveting 
power to the role of Marc. He demands 
attention, sputters with brassy indignation 
and cannot for the life of him choke back 
an astonished guffaw at Serge’s foray into 


art collecting. Gordon gives his character’s 
arrogance full glory, from his bewildered 
exasperation at the failings of his friends to 
his lofty pronouncements. But when Marc 
is forced to recognize what he really needs 
from Serge, Gordon shows him discover- 
ing a truth so big it brings a hush from the 
audience. 

As Serge, Roy Cutler struts as the ear- 
nest art connoisseur who’s still eager for 
the approval of his friends even as he fears 
he may have outgrown them. Serge is torn, 
and Cutler shows his divided impulses to 
condemn his friends for their lack of so- 
phistication and to demand their respect 
for his own. With his precise posture and 
self-possession, Cutler has the hauteur 
down, then neatly undercuts it with wilt- 
ing, humanizing gestures. 

Adrian John O’Donnell is adorable as 
the beleaguered Yvan. His eyes twinkle as 
they pop in astonishment at the escalation 
of Serge and Marc’s hostilities, and when 
he cannot stop them, he resorts to escape 
or entreaty. O’Donnell is physically nimble, 
and equally adroit with the script's banter. 
But when he reaches the monologue about 
snarls in his wedding plans, O’Donnell 
plays it like he knows precisely what's 
funny about it and is keen to entertain his 
friends, missing the chance to let Yvan 
be overwhelmed. He’s better in straight 
exchanges, when he surrenders to Yvan’s 
hapless qualities, eliciting every laugh. 

The three actors have that impressive 
confidence in one another that shows an 
ensemble is working together. They don’t 
need the lines to lean on; they have built 
a full world together and can fill it with 
the pauses and the overlaps of naturalistic 
speech. 

The production design is sharp, with 
nice attention to detail. The costumes and 
set share a masculine, dark-brown palette, 
and the play's conceit of hopping among 
the characters’ apartments with only a 
change in wall decor is clarified with light- 
ing transitions. 

The pure humor of ‘Art’ can delight 
audiences; this production adds just the 
depth to make the pleasure worth reflect- 
ing on. © 

INFO 

by Vermont Stage Company. Through October 
27, Wednesdays through Saturdays. 7:30 p.m.; 
Sundays, 2 p.m.. at HynnSpace in Burlington. 
$32-37.50. vtstage.org 
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performers 

at this kid-friendly Halloween family concert! 

A woodwind quintet introduces instruments 
and spooky selections including “Boo” Rag. 

The performance highlight is narration of an 
arrangement of the timeless classic: “Peter & the 
Wolf.” 


Saturday, October 19 & 
Sunday, October 20 & 27 


, Montpelier, 
Saturday, October 19 at 11am 


, St. Albans, 

Saturday, October 19 at 4pm 


Special guest narrator/composer Peter Hamlin 
has composed some alternate endings for the story 
that involve the audience. 

Come in costume; there will be a parade of costumes! 
Also, door prizes! And everyone gets a treat for the road. 

VSO Wind Quintet members are Anne Janson, flute; Mary 
Watt, oboe; Gary Wright, clarinet; Becky Eldredge, bassoon; 
and Shelagh Abate, French horn. 


, St. Michael’s College, 
Colchester, Sunday, October 20, 2pm 


, Middlebury 

College, Sunday, October 27 at 2pm 


$7 for adults • $5 for seniors & children • $15 for families (up to 5 people) 

There is a $1 Middlebury College service charge per ticket or family ticket for the 
Middlebury concert. 

For more information & ticket outlets, visit 


Devil in the Details 

Theater review: The Crucible, Lost Nation Theater 



L ost Nation Theater’s production 
of The Crucible groans under the 
weight of the classic play. The 
company has tackled all the dif- 
ficulties in staging it: assembling a large 
cast of solid actors, opening up the playing 
space to accommodate bold movement 
in an in-the-round setting that conjures 
up the feeling of a trial and creating 17th- 
century costumes. But these strong efforts 
are not enough to breathe life into the 1953 
Tony Award winner. 

Though playwright Arthur Miller’s 
social conscience leaves him at risk of po- 
lemics, he finds the human sorrow at the 
heart of drama. The Crucible is an allegory 
for the McCarthy hearings, in which the 
only way to be safe from the committee’s 
censure was to accuse others of being 
un-American, lying if necessary. When 
Miller found rich parallels in the Salem 
witch trials, his dramatic intelligence 
allowed him to distill the story into char- 
acter-driven tragedy. The language may 
be archaic and the situation overwrought, 
but the play has tragic power above and 
beyond its didactic aspect. 

The story begins with conflicting ac- 
counts of what some young girls did in the 
forest one night. They indulged in little 
more than idle curiosity about magic, but 
suspicion in the town quickly fastens on 
satanic rites. It’s clear that awful punish- 
ment awaits, and that the best way out is 
to claim to have seen the Devil in someone 
else's company. The naming of names 
begins, and soon no one is safe from unjust 
accusation. 

This production stumbles from the 
start by deciding to depict that forest 
scene, which Miller pointedly did not in- 
clude. All we see is choreographed frolick- 
ing: in a blackout all we hear is an ambigu- 
ous scream. Making it tangible implies the 
audience needs proof of innocence when 
the play runs on the fuel of the shadows of 
doubts and a kernel of truth. 

Director Brett Gamboa stages the show 
with dutiful seriousness, but the fastidious 
effort to summon up the imagined reality 
of 1692 Salem results in characters of stiff 
formality. Perhaps the Puritans were that 
rigid and prone to melodrama, but Miller's 
play isn’t going to work if we cannot imag- 
ine ourselves in the world depicted. More 
important, it will not frighten us. That’s 
the crucial ingredient in the play, because 
Miller’s point is lost unless the audience is 
afraid. Not of hokey, Puritan superstitions 


but of what social groups can do when 
blending paranoia, power, greed and a 
little lust. Keeping this play alive means 
showing where surveillance, fundamental- 
ism, guilt by association and mass hysteria 
inevitably lead. It can't be done by pinning 
them up like dead butterflies. The dangers 
have to be unleashed and felt. 

By draining the production of social 
and political intensity, Gamboa takes us 
through a museum exhibit The tools 
Miller used to create an allegory potent 
enough to give the term “witch hunt” its 
modern meaning are all on display, but 
they are silent. 

What the production lacks in vision, 
however, it makes up for in craft. Lost 
Nation has admirable intentions and has 
marshaled all the resources needed to 
stage this major play. See it to applaud 
their efforts and to draw your own con- 
clusions about how Miller's text holds up 
after 60 years. 

Gamboa’s staging is physically strong, 
and he skillfully focuses our attention in 
the large playing space on both mass con- 
frontations and intimate conversations. 
The action unfolds with a brisk pace but 
allows each moment to have meaning. 

The cast of 18 includes standout per- 
formances by Emme Erdossy as Rebecca 
Nurse, the good soul who’s incapable of 
guilt and too pure to pander to the court: 
and Scott Renzoni as Reverend Hale, the 
clerical intellectual who realizes with 


horror that these trials have left him with 
blood on his hands. As members of the 
court, Vince Rossano and Tim Tavcarboth 
show the little delight that evil men cannot 
fully mask, try as they 
might to pretend 
they’re driven only by 
higher purposes. 

As John Proctor, 

Paul Riopelle proj- 
ects a pleasant ease 
that helps us care for 
him. Miller has given 
Proctor the flaws that 
drive the tragedy of 
the play, and Riopelle 
shoulders them duti- 
fully but without much emotional nuance. 
Only in his final scene, when he must 
battle between his conscience and the 
court’s absurd demands, does the agony 
Miller intended emerge. 

The set is simple but effective. A water- 
based haze fills the playing space to make 
the lights misty cones of illumination. 
Along with the bare branches tangled art- 
fully overhead and the menacing sugges- 
tion of a gallows looming above, the effect 
is solemn and imposing 

The costumes work hard to summon 
the period. The trouble with producing 
nearly two dozen 17th-century costumes 
is that false notes will ring. But after we 
forgive the unscuffed boots and ill-fitting 
coats, the larger issue is whether period 


dress helps or hurts the play’s impact 
today. The quaintness of die unflattering 
costumes is just another occasion to dis- 
tance ourselves from the play's message. 

The decision to 
immerse us in 1692 
Salem means that 
the play needs to 
use timeless human 
qualities to enmesh 
us in the story. Too 
often, the actors were 
asked to hoist up an 
abstract idea and pro- 
claim its significance. 
Instead of letting 
emotion emerge, the 
acting style solemnized the script. 

Miller’s play unlocks some great truths 
about fear. It shows how a strict, repres- 
sive society can explode into hysteria and 
how those with the best and worst inten- 
tions will wield power until it terrorizes. 
This production instead presents a remote, 
historical drama ® 


INFO 

The Crucible by Arthur Miller, directed by Brett 
Gamboa, produced by Lost Nation Theater. 
Thursdays through Sundays, October 17 
through 27: Thursdays and Sunday, October 
20, at 7 p.m.: Fridays and Saturdays at 8 
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food 


Guild Meat World 

A new commissary supplies some of Burlington's top restaurants by alice levitt 



I n the Meat Forest, five pigs, bisected 
a la Damien Hirst, swing from short 
hooks. Steaks that have been aging for 
30 days patiently await butcher Frank 
Pace's bone saw. And hampers filled with 
tails, hocks and feet stand stacked and 
ready to be taken to restaurants where 
they'll be used for stocks. 

The magical forest — actually a 
temperature-and-humidity-controlled 
walk-in — is one of many zones of culi- 
nary alchemy at the Guild Commissary. 
The Winooski plant that was once the 
Samosaman factory began operating on 
July 5 as a new type of food producer 
supplying multiple restaurants. 

The 5000-square-foot, USDA- 
approved plant is a project of the 


Farmhouse Group, which owns 
Burlington-area restaurants the 
Farmhouse Tap & Grill, El Cortijo 
Taqueria Y Cantina, Guild & Company 
and Guild Fine Meats. Managing partner 
Jed Davis says opening the facility was 
“a sizable investment, but an investment 
in ourselves.” The Commissary is now 
home base for all the meat processing 
that turns whole animals into steaks, 
ground beef and deli meats for the Group. 
It also houses a bakery that ensures that 
every bread and dessert served at the 
Group's restaurants is homemade. 

The first facility of its kind 
in Vermont, the Commissary would 
be rare even among big-city restau- 
rant groups. Davis, who has worked 


for Daniel Boulud’s New York res- 
taurant group, says the famous chef 
has his desserts made at a central 
baking facility, “a proper, controlled 
environment that allows them to do 
it right.” 

The Farmhouse Group has taken 
that principle and expanded on it, using 
the Winooski facility to supply meat to 
its restaurants, as well. The opening of 
Guild Fine Meats (GFM), the group’s 
new downtown butcher shop, was timed 
to follow that of the Commissary by a 
month and a half. 

Davis says the decision to expand 
production from a few of the company’s 
individual restaurant kitchens into 
the Winooski building was employee 


driven. “We had some really great, key 
employees that needed a better work en- 
vironment," he explains. "Mostly Frank, 
Tom and Samantha. 

That’s master butcher Frank Pace, 
GFM chef and charcuterie expert Tom 
Deckman and pastry chef Samantha 
Noakes, nee Madden. When she married 
Farmhouse sous chef Andrew Noakes 
last month, Deckman was a grooms- 
man and Pace catered. “We keep it all 
in the family," says Samantha Noakes, 
who refers to Deckman as her “brother,” 
though they are not blood relatives. 

That bond was likely forged in their 
previous work environment. Needing 
space outside the Farmhouse kitchen, 
Noakes baked for two years in the base- 
ment of the restaurant’s Bank Street 

THE FARMHOUSE GROUP 
MAY BE A FAR CRY FROM 
CRAINS SUCH AS CHILI'S, 

BUT “SMALL” 

ISN’T THE WORD 
FOR ITS CURRENT 
MEAT PRODUCTION. 


building. She had ovens and two cassette 
burners, but no sunlight. “We see the 
light of day now,” jokes the perky blond. 

Deckman used to craft charcuterie in 
the same downstairs area. Now, Noakes 
says, “Two great minds think alike. 
We help each other out and make sure 
things are going to be OK.” 

They’ve been more than OK. In two 
years, Noakes has gone from making 
desserts for one restaurant to supplying 
four Farmhouse Group eateries with 
sweets and breads. She also makes 150 
rolls a day for her Winooski neighbor, 
Misery Loves Co. 

Soon Noakes will supply desserts 
to Burlington's American Flatbread, 
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Guilty 

Pleasure 

In E COLCH E EStIr UTS 
We all need a hearty 
breakfast or lunch now 
and then, cardiologist be 
damned. That’s exactly the 
reasoning behind the name 
of Colchester’s brand-new 
diner, the guilty plate, says 
co-owner michael alvanos. 

He opened the restaurant 
the first weekend in October 
with brother evan and 
parents Christine and george. 
who own the building at 164 
Porters Point Road. Michael 
Alvanos said he designed 
the space that formerly held 
Video World to resemble a 
classic 1950s diner, complete 
with checkered floors and '57 
Chevy booths. 


French toast. The omelet 
menu includes some uncom- 
mon combinations, including 
a version filled with gyro 
meat and topped with 
tzatziki sauce, and another 
made to resemble a Reuben 
sandwich, complete with 
corned beef, Swiss cheese 
and sauerkraut. “You come 
in here and have great food 
and don’t feel guilty,” says 
Alvanos. 

Edible Arts 

MORE POP-UP DINNERS FROM 
ARTSRIOT 

Burlington can now boast 
dining establishments serv- 
ing cuisines from Somalian 
to Nepalese. But Cajun food, 
from the good old U.S. of 
A., has been elusive. Until 
now. Beginning October 



The menu is similarly 
classic, and devotees of the 
family’s fare at pine street 
oeli in Burlington and their 
previous sit-down restau- 
rant, the Parkway Diner in 
South Burlington, will find 
much of it familiar. 

All the classics are 
available, including meatloaf, 
never-frozen burgers with 
homemade fries, and chili- 
dogs. Breakfast and lunch are 
both served from 6 a.m. to 3 
p.m. every day. 

Early risers — or those 
who just want to eat like 
they are — can look forward 
to steak-and-egg breakfast 
sandwiches, massive 
blueberry or chocolate-chip 
pancakes, or cinnamon 


21, artsriot will kick off its 
Kitchen Takeover dinner 
series with the first install- 
ment of Big Easy Monday. 

Pop-up and cater- 
ing company until next 
time... will serve up New 
Orleans-style dinners every 
Monday from October 21 
until December 9, from 6 to 
10 p.m., according to felix 
wai of ArtsRiot. He, tara 

PFEIFFER-NORRELL (BLUEBIRD 

tavern's events coordinator 
and restaurant manager) 
and her chef-husband, 

KEVIN NORRELL. a COOk at 

Burlington’s hen of the 
wood, were residents of the 
Big Easy before coming to 
Burlington. 


Boxed In 

BENTO OPENS IN BURLINGTON 
Supermarket grab-and-go cases, take note: There’s a 
new quick-lunch option in town, bento began its soft 
opening last Friday with a stock of compartmentalized 
meals ready for diners to eat. 

Readers may remember that the eatery at 197 College 
Street in Burlington was originally slated to open in 
May. But in the interim, co-chef-owner chris russo 
helped build and open ramen on Main Street, while also 
working on a personal construction project and running 

SAN SAI JAPANESE RESTAURANT with KAZUTOSHI MAEDA. 

For now, Russo says Bento is running at “33 percent" 



of what it will eventually be. They currently have a case 
stocked with inexpensive but filling Japanese meals. 
Main course choices include tonkatsu, chicken teriyaki, 
fried butterfish or shrimp and potato croquettes called 
korokke. Each is packaged with nanbanzuke, or cured 
salmon belly; cucumbers and pickled mushrooms; green 
salad; two different seaweed salads; and rice. 

Other to-go options include soba salad, beef don and 
sushi. Soon, Russo hopes to begin making sushi and 
other dishes to order. Some of those will be part of a 
stand out front, where he’ll craft dumplings, yakitori and 
takoyaki street-style. 

There’s no seating yet, but eventually there will be 
room for 25 inside, along with potential outdoor tables. 
But sooner, lovers of Asian food can expect groceries. 
There's already a small stock of native sake, beer and 
wine. That will expand, and store shelves will soon be 
lined with treats including Japanese candies, cooking 
implements and teas. 

Russo expects to make regular trips down to New 
York City to get his diverse wares. “I want you to be 
able to buy burdock and daikon and some vegetables, 
and eventually I'd like you to be able to buy everything 
for sushi there,” says Russo. That will mean adding a 
super freezer filled with vacuum-packed fish — the same 
excellent seafood served at San Sai. 
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Just good, clean food 


food 


Join us October 24th for 
a Vermont Slow Foods 
Benefit Dinner celebrating 
how food should be. 


$45 for member/$55 non-member 
Call to reserve 802-651-0080 
hotelvt.com/events 
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Selling your house? We can help! 

More than 20% of our readers are planning to 
buy a new home this year. Show them your ALL-NEW 
place! Our classifieds staff is ready to help you WFRSITE I 
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CLASSIFIEDS 

» classifieds.sevendaysvt.com STAY CLASSY, VERMONT. 


List your house for 
only $45* and get the 
most from your post! 



Guild Meat World 

co-owned by membersofthe Farmhouse 
Group. She's hard at work conceiving 
pastries made from elements used at the 
restaurant's on-site Zero Gravity Craft 
Brewery, such as a brownie sundae with 
wort in the chocolate sauce. 

Noakes has already perfected one 
beery dessert, a chocolate-stout cake 
that is served at the Farmhouse and sold 
at GFM. She says the decadent dessert 
reminds her of the shiny, perfect choco- 
late cake that overweight Brace is forced 
to eat in Roald Dahl’s Matilda — though, 
she clarifies, “I’m not 
a scary lunch lady.” 

Noakes and her 
crew of four produce 
a staggering number 
of baked goods. 

In leaner times, 
they manufacture 
300 to 800 chal- 
lah buns a day for 
Farmhouse burgers, 
but in the summer 

— especially when 
Farmhouse sup- 
plies burgers to the 
Intervale Center’s 
Summervale dinners 

— “a thousand has 
happened,” Noakes 
says. “Farmhouse 

could probably never 
get too far ahead.” 

Besides the buns, 

Noakes makes bis- 
cuits and sourdough 
English muffins for 
branch, appetizer 
pretzels and GFM 
sandwich rolls. She 
lays claim to argu- 
ably the best choco- 
late chip cookies 
in Burlington (sold 
at GFM), as well as 
crafting batter for El Cortijo’s chur- 
ros and creme Anglaise and coulis for 
plated desserts. All told, her product 
list includes some 50 baked goods, not 
to mention the zucchini, beet and carrot 
cakes and seasonal pies that GFM will 
soon stock for the holidays. 

For their part, Deckman and Pace 
have been working long hours at the 
Commissary turning out meat for the 
new butcher shop and the restaurants. 
It’s heavy labor to transform beef quar- 
ters into steaks, burgers and deli meats. 

Crafting those deli wares is a new 
skill in Deckman's arsenal. The 30-year- 
old former Champlain College business 
major is a largely self-taught cook. When 


he started as sous chef at Farmhouse 
in 2010, he distinguished himself by 
an interest in charcuterie and sausage 
making that made him an asset to Davis. 
“He’s a rare talent and a heck of a nice 
guy,” the co-owner says of the chef. 

Deckman was the force behind cre- 
ating the value-added meat products, 
such as terrines and pates, that would 
eventually be sold at GFM. He took 
on the new challenge of learning to 
case and smoke meats such as Adam’s 
Turkey Farm breasts into products that 
worked in a deli case. “We’re taking 
products like [those of] McKenzie and 


Applegate and using good ingredients 
to do the techniques that they do,” says 
Pace. "It’s sick.” 

Deckman and Pace are only allowed 
to handle meat from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., 
when they're subject to the plant’s 
daily meat inspections. They can leave 
the turkey and salty Vermont Heritage 
Grazers hams to smoke overnight. 
Similarly, dry-aged beef shoulder spends 
20 hours cooking at the Commissary 
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The series is a way for 
them to eat the food they 
crave. They chose Mondays 
because of a long-standing 
N’awlins tradition of restau- 
rants serving inexpensive 
dinners of beans and rice 
that night. Big Easy Monday 
will do just that, with a filling 
plate and a pint of beer for $8. 
Other offerings will vary each 
week; the first installment 
will include barbecue shrimp, 
French-fry-and-roast-beef 
po’ boys and sweet potato pie 
for dessert. Wai also says he's 


trying to source New Orleans 
beer for the occasion. 

Fans of other genres 
of Southern food should 
mark their calendars for 
November 17, when Grammy 
Award-winner Chris 
Thomas King, known for his 
featured role in O Brother, 
Where Art Thou?, shares an 
evening of tunes at ArtsRiot 
in collaboration with Signal 
Kitchen. That night, chef 

BRIAN STEFAN of SOUTHERN 

smoke will cook dinner to 
accompany the show. 


On November 10, a 
series of pairing dinners 
featuring brewed libations 
will premiere with help 
from citizen cider. ArtsRiot 
Kitchen’s chef richaro 
witting will prepare five 
courses paired with five 
different experimental 
tipples from Citizen Cider. 
Though Wai doesn't want 
to give away too much, he 
says to expect treats along 
the lines of ginger dry cider. 

On November 7, ArtsRiot 
will offer an antidote to 
all that indulgence: an 
Ayurvedic feast in conjunc- 
tion with Rogue Yoga. Just as 
the season of pop-up dinners 


wraps for the holidays, 
tomgirl juice co. will host a 
fundraiser on December 19. 
The theme: a dinner of juice 
pairings. 

If you can’t wait for a 
special event, don’t forget 
that artsriot kitchen serves 
hard-to-find Chinese special- 
ties from 10:30 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
Monday through Friday, 
and from 5 p.m. to close on 
Saturday. ® 

CONNECT 



before it’s ready to send to Farmhouse for 
inclusion in a sandwich and dinner plate. 

Over at the restaurant, chefs assemble 
their dishes with the help of these pre- 
made elements. Thus the Commissary 
enables the Farmhouse Group to com- 
bine the convenience of supplying a res- 
taurant chain (albeit a small one) with 
the flexibility and top-flight ingredients 
of a small, locavore enterprise. 

The Farmhouse Group may be a 
far cry from chains such as Chili’s, but 
“small" isn’t the word for its current 
meat production. In Pace’s domain, the 
meat fabrication room, he and Deckman 
grind 175 pounds ofbeef at a time, mostly 
for burgers at Farmhouse. They say the 
patties have changed dramatically since 
the producers been able to make consis- 
tent use of whole animals. 

Each steer yields about 150 pounds of 
trim, the fat and any other nonessentials 
that end up in ground meat. The grind 
at the Commissary includes connective 
tissue and necks, but also higher-end 
cuts such as loins and chuck. “The line 
cooks love them because they’re easier 
to cook,” says Deckman of the patties 
that include 75 percent lean muscle 
and 25 percent fat. “Flavor-wise they’re 
better, because we can hand-select what 
goes into them. We affect the amount of 
moisture loss, the amount of fat. You can 
say, T want it to taste the way it does.’” 

“We can produce the same product 
every time,” Pace adds. That’s true even 
when they're turning out 800 to 1000 
pounds of ground beef a week, for burg- 
ers at Farmhouse and Guild, carne in El 
Cortijo’s tacos and sausage stuffing at 
GFM. 

Dry aging meat works better at the 
Commissary, too; Pace says he can taste 



the difference. The chef has been ex- 
perimenting with the technique since he 
worked at Shelburne Supermarket, and 
improved his skills as butcher at Healthy 
Living Market. Then he moved to Guild 
& Company, where, he says, the walk-in 
was too humid for his purposes, causing 
meats to mold while aging. “It wasn’t as 
clean and efficient, and there was some 
loss,” he remembers. 

Now Pace is finally working in a true 
dry-aging facility, where cold air passes 
over primal cuts from LaPlatte River 
Angus Farm without troublesome mois- 
ture. The result: "They are immensely 
better than a year ago,” Pace says with 
a grin. Even chunks of trim, which this 


reporter salted and seared at home, were 
tender as filet mignon, yet retained the 
marbling and beefy flavor of less lofty cuts. 

Another innovation at the Commissary 
is a sturdy bone saw, which allows Pace to 
cut bone-in steaks from the beef once it’s 
aged for 30 days. Rib eyes and New York 
strips now boast a deeper flavor thanks to 
being cooked on the bone. 

Back in the ready-to-eat room, 
Deckman is preparing to start yet an- 
other project When the group moved 
into the Commissary, the chefs and state 
inspectors agreed it would roll out its 
meat products in three unofficial phases. 
Phase one encompassed all the basics, 
including cutting whole animals and dry 
aging. Producing deli meats — such as the 
mortadella and capicola on GFM’s Italian 
sandwich — constituted phase two. 

Phase three is dry curing. Deckman 
has readied the small chamber in the 
ready-to-eat room for aging whole mus- 
cles. Though bacon curing is much less 
intensive than the process for deli meats, 
it is also covered by the facility’s Hazard 
Analysis and Critical Control Points plan. 
Homemade bacon will soon be available 
at Farmhouse group outlets, including 
rashers at GFM. 

The Farmhouse Group is unlikely to 
stop there. Pace says that once the sys- 
tems are in place for baking, meat cutting 
and food prep, the group will continue to 
expand, whether within the Commissary 
or to other outlets. Whatever the team 
does next, it’s sure to be delicious — and 
made from scratch. ® 
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Now Open For Lunch & Dinner 

Sun-Thurs 11-10 Fri 8 Sat 11-11 



JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street ■ Burlington | 

www.sansaivt.com s 



Now serving Richie's ! : ffe - ■ 
Famous Italian Ice! ^ 

Grab any slice & a Rookies Roof Beer 
for $5.99 + tax 




The Flavor Maestro (te ch 3issue 

Tasting the future with Stowe's Skip Rosskam by corin hirsch 



S kip Rosskam spreads out an 
array of baggies, vials and jars 
on a conference table in what 
seems at first like an illicit 
encounter. He then dribbles some jewel- 
colored liquid into a few miniature wine 
glasses and hands them to us, Seven 
Days' two food writers. The juice gives 
off an intense aroma of blueberries with 
hints of white flowers; each sip has soft, 
sweet, round fruit flavors tinged with 
nuttiness. 

“Arctic berries are very on-trend,” he 
remarks, sounding like a fashionista of 
food. Rosskam, the chief operating of- 
ficer of the Philadelphia food lab David 
Michael & Co., oversees the company’s 
70 flavor chemists, sensory scientists and 
sales staff from his unofficial Vermont 
office, the Stowe home where he spends 
half the year and drums up business 
with local clients. 

He’s come to the Seven Days of- 
fices to share some new products, and 
he watches our faces as we taste the 
blue honeysuckle berry — aka Haskap 
berry — a flavor that has been blended 
into some rooibos tea and that Rosskam 
is certain will be popular within two 
or three years. It’s derived from a bell- 
shaped berry that grows in cold climates 
and is loaded with antioxidants, but the 
tea’s wholesome flavors were actually 
perfected in the lab. 

Whether it’s cake pops, whipped 
cream-flavored vodka or chia seeds, the 
staff of David Michael was probably dish- 
ing it out in tiny samples years before the 
public caught on. The company, born in 
the back of a New Jersey bar more than 
a century ago, has developed 40,000 fla- 
vors, textures and stabilizers that have 
appeared in almost every conceivable 
food and drink. 

“Remember salted caramel?” asks 
Rosskam. “Well, meet salted vanilla.” He 
sprinkles some wafery, eggshell-hued 
granola into our palms, and we each take 
a bite. Each piece is buttery, crisp and 
barely sweet, with only the slightest hint 
of salt. It’s instantly addictive. 

Next we taste molten lava cookies 
whose gooey insides, tinged with rasp- 
berry flavor, ooze onto our tongues. We 
sample tart-sweet, lime-green gummy 
bears flavored with a southeast Asian 
fruit called snake fruit. We ogle pic- 
tures in a catalog of what might soon be 
coming our way. a pea-protein smoothie, 


gluten-free doughnuts flavored with 
strawberries and mint, savory' maca- 
roons, mescal toritos, Buffalo-wing pot- 
stickers, congee... 

Every year Rosskam and his staff 
share 30 or so of these new ideas with 
food company executives at an event 
called the Innovation Roadshow, a min- 
iature version of which we’re sampling 
now. Rosskam also travels around the 
country to meet with companies one- 
on-one. After our tasting he planned to 
travel to Iowa to meet with a dairy con- 
glomerate that wants to use his salted 
vanilla in its products. 

“Everyone would like to have the new 
blockbuster [flavor], but they don’t come 
easy," observes Bob Smith, a retired food 
industry executive who spent much of 
his career with Quaker Oats, Del Monte 
and Nabisco and now lives in Newport. 
He occasionally advises David Michael 


as part of a strategic advisory board. “If 
you look at some of our dinner menus 
and supermarket shelves, you'll see fla- 
vors that travel around the world,” Smith 
says. “That’s not possible without the 
flavor houses that develop those flavors.” 

If you insist to Rosskam that 
Vermont’s food products are whole- 
some and homespun, the executive’s 
eyes twinkle. He counts many Vermont 
companies, some of them megabrands, 
among his clients. When Rosskam first 
bought his Stowe home, he says, “It was 
difficult to be getting off at Exit 10 and 
driving past two of the most successful 
food companies in the country.” He’s 
referring, of course, to Ben & Jerry’s 
Ice Cream and Green Mountain Coffee 
Roasters. 'That bothered me, that we 
didn't have any business with either one. 
I made it a personal goal to achieve that.” 

After a few visits, he made inroads 


with GMCR. Though Rosskam declines 
a to name all of his clients, he divulges 
that they include Vermont Hard Cider 
Company and Sugarman of Vermont in 
Hardwick. “We try to get involved in the 
beginning of a project, whether it’s a line 
extension, another SKU [stock-keeping 
unit] of flavor of ice cream, another 
flavor of coffee,” he says. “All of these 
things get developed with the help and 
assistance of people in my industry.” 

In addition to drawing on their 
extensive, century-old library of rear- 
ranged molecules — aka flavors — David 
Michael’s staff will hold expert and 
consumer tasting panels to hone a flavor 
for a client, as well as explore regulatory 
and dietary angles such as kosher, halal 
certifications or nutritional content. 

Much has changed in the food in- 
dustry since 1896, when a chewing gum 
salesman named David Michael was 
frequenting an Atlantic City bar owned 
by Herman Hertz. Hertz had pioneered 
an elixir of barks and botanicals that 
could transform clear corn whiskey 
into something that looked and tasted 
like 10-year-old bourbon. Together, the 
j men began marketing it, demonstrat- 
1 ing the process on whiskey they made 

S in a still at the back of the tavern. “I 
call it early vertical integration,” jokes 
5 Rosskam. The partners named the for- 
| mula Oldtime Special Body & Age — and 
§ it took off. 

s A few years later, Michael and Hertz 
came up with a powdered vanilla sugar 
they called Michael’s Mixevan that 
became ubiquitous in ice cream. In the 
early 1920s, Rosskam’s grandfather 
— a chemist named Walter Rosskam 
joined the company, after a stint in his 
own firm marketing a cigar that burned 
continuously with the aid of tiny explo- 
sive charges. Eventually his son, Bill — 
Skip’s dad — became a salesman for the 
company. 

David Michael was an under-the- 
radar flavor house, notes Smith. It’s still 
much smaller than some of the largest 
global flavor and fragrance houses such 
as Givaudan and International Flavors 
& Fragrances. However, it’s always 
been nimble in responding to needs, 
shortages and changing tastes. During 
a global dearth of nuts in the 1950s, 
the company developed a “natural nut 
extender" to impart nutty flavors to ice 
cream. And it adapted Body & Age into 


a line of blending agents for booze. In 
the late 1950s, David Michael began 
imbuing ice creams and sorbets with 
cocktail flavors such as daiquiri, pink 
champagne and grasshopper. 

“David Michael may not be the big- 
gest [flavor house],” says Smith, who 
worked with the company 
culinary projects when he v 
research-and-development 
business. Smith says its 
strength lies in both 
innovation and close 
observation of 
trends. “They get 
supplies from all 
over the world, and 
things happen all 
over the world,” he 
says. “What I found 
with David Michael 

something extraordinary, 
they immediately 
focus on it and tell 
their customers, 

‘Something is going to 
happen,' and they find 
a way to augment it.” 

Skip Rosskam 
hadn’t intended to 
become 


of trends start, at the white-tablecloth 
restaurants,” Rosskam says. 

Though Vermont isn’t necessarily 
known as a culinary trendsetter, a 
few food trends have originated here 
— from K-cups to using maple syrup 
as an ingredient in savory cooking, 
few The farm-to-fork ethos has powerful 
cachet across the country, Rosskam 
He’s also keeping tabs 
the trend of barrel- 
aging spirits and 
other liquids that’s 
happening all over 
New England. 

Despite his 
almost constant 
focus on flavor, 
Rosskam doesn’t 






i. He v> 


company 


lege to study market- 
ing but returned to 
David Michael 10 
years later. “My dad 
had a heart attack, and 
happened inside me. I knew intuitively 
that the right thing to do was go into 
the business,” Rosskam recalls. “I told 
my dad I’d be waiting for him in the 
office when he got back. And I 


SALTED CARAMEL? 

WELL, MEET 
SALTED VANILLA. 


SKIP ROSSKAM 


that seems like a lifetime endeavor 
for some of its employees. “We hire 
our salespeople right out of college, 
which is unusual,” he says. Those n 


part of the plant before launching i: 
their respective tasks. 

Chemists go through years of train- 
ing, too, and the company’s staff ob- 
sessively stays on top of food trends. 
They comb over reports from research 
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Rosskam became part of a company rosanct, and the term “food producers” 


has become a catchphrase, it’s strange 
to hear someone proudly describe him- 
self and his colleagues as food manufac- 
turers — but that’s just what Rosskam 


hires train for a year, working in every does. The moniker is reflective of his 


Years ago, he devel- 
oped a dinner-party' 
game at his home called 
“The Nose Knows." 
Rosskam asked his 
chemists for 70 flavors 
he could keep in his 
home library, from 
Philly cheesesteak to 
Burgundy wine. After 
plates are cleared 
away, Rosskam adds 
those flavors to per- 
fume strips, hands 
them out and asks 
guests to figure out 
what they'’re smell- 
lething just ing. “Ninety percent of our taste is in 
our olfactory senses,” he says, adding 
that he has “a pretty good” palate, one 
that prefers bittersweet chocolate and 
bristles at both eggs and mustard. 

where farm-fresh is s 


unique perch within the industry a 
both a trend-spotter and a realist. 

And he has a point. “Think about 
cola, for instance,” he says. “Without 
flavor, it would taste like sweet, brown 
The flavor that’s used ii 


CANTINA! 


OPEN FROM 1 1 
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authentic mexican cuisine 


companies, keep three chefs on staff cola is what gives cola its character. 
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APPLE TASTINGS 

HARD CIDER TASTINGS 
FROM CITIZEN CIDER 
BLUEGRASS TUNES FROM 
THE CIDER HOUSE BOYS 
CIDER PRESS DEMOS 

CIDER DONUTS 
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AND LOTS MORE! 

FUN! 

FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 

HAPPENING AT 

HAPPY VALLEY ORCHARD 

217 QUARRY ROAD 

MIDDLEBURY, VT ■ 802.388.2411 
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Full Frame 

T he Greek etymology of the word 
photography means "drawing with light.” 
This certainly holds true for Jim Squires' 
images of Norway's Svalbard Islands, taken on 
a trip to the region last summer. Located above 
the Arctic Circle, this vast, largely untouched 
landscape boasts little auk, elk and polar bears 
amid stunning vistas. Capturing this pristine 
scenery, the Charlotte resident — an accomplished 
scuba diver and underwater photographer — drew 
on his camera skills. He recounts this life-changing 
experience as part of the One World Library Project 
series in the narrated slide show "Land of the 
Midnight Sun: Summer Travels to the Arctic." 

JIM SQUIRES 

Thursday. October 17, 7 p.m., at Lawrence Memorial Library in 



The Voice 

Edgar Oliver can spin a tale like no one 
else. With a drawn-out delivery defined 
by distinct diction and a Transylvania- 
like accent, he captivates listeners at the 
first word. A longtime fixture of New York 
City's East Village, the eccentric talent is 
known for show-stopping performances at 
the Moth, a nonprofit dedicated to the art 
of live storytelling. These narratives often 
stem from Oliver's childhood with his 
sister, Helen, and their mentally unstable 
mother in a dilapidated Savannah, Ga. 
mansion. In his latest piece, Helen and 
Edgar, the poetic performer explores a 
sibling bond borne out of chaos, adventure 
and profound love. 


HELEN AND EDGAR' 








Comedic 

Commentary 


Staying Power 

With a career spanning more than 30 years, Rickie Lee Jones has established herself 
as a master of musical styles ranging from rock and roll to jazz. The singer-songwriter 
captured the hearts of listeners and critics alike with her Grammy Award-winning 
1979 debut, Rickie Lee Jones , followed by the critically acclaimed Pirates in 1981. In 
the decades since, the vocalist’s unique — and occasionally unpredictable — style 
secured her spot as a top female recording artist. Ranked 30th on VHl’s “100 Greatest 
Women of Rock and Roll," the Chicago native brings bravado, breathy whispers and 
more to the stage as part of a national tour. 

RICKIE LEE JONES 

Info, 357-4616. klngdomcounty.org 


For puppeteer Paul Zaloom, political 
satire takes the form of junk and 
found objects. The Goddard College 
alumnus began his career with Bread 
and Puppet Theater in the 1970s, and 
has since become one of the foremost 
performers in his field — earning 
multiple awards and fellowships. 
Having graced international stages 
many times over, the acclaimed 
performance artist returns to his alma 
mater with White Like Me: A Honky 
Dory Puppet Show. Amid a cast of toys 
and trinkets, the archetypal White Man 
from the planet Caucazoid attempts 
to civilize Earth's alien inhabitants by 
becoming a philanthropist and savior. 

WHITE LIKE ME: A HUNKY DORY 
PUPPET SHOW’ 

Friday, October 18, 8 p.m„ at Haybarn 
Theatre. Goddard College. In Plainfield. 
$15-20. Info, 322-1685. goddard.edu 




calendar 



Films * Food & Drinks * Auction 
to benefit the 

i Vermont Natural Rosoircos Council 

5:30 - 9 pm Main Street Landing 
Tickets at Patagonia Burlington 



WED.16 « P.52 

YOGA WITH TEA: Participants incorporate breath. 

6:15-7:15 p.m. $10; $5 for optional tea. into. 

kids 

BABY & ME STORY TIME: Parents and little ones 

Middlebury, 10:30 am Free. Info. 388-4095. 

FALL STORY TIME: Tots share read-aloud tales and 
Library. 11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 858-3970. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: Aargh. 


music 

MUSIC0THE ME2Z: Acoustic tunes by Redwing's 

seminars 

AARP DRIVER SAFETY CLASS: Folks ages 50 and 

9 a.m.-l:30 p.m. $12-14; preregister. Info, 425-6345. 

'NORTHWEST NIGHTMARES': FILMMAKERS 
WORKSHOP: Teams gather for a final feedback 


Info. 764-1810. 

PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: Tykes gather for 

under. Info. 877-324-6386. 

Hubbard Library. Montpelier. 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info. 223-4665. 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging plotlines 


STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS: 


STORY WALK: Kids and adults read 



THE DARK KNIGHT' COMICS 
CLUB: Ben T. Matchstlck and 

Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 

3:30-5 p.m. Free. Info. 223-4665. 

language 

ENGLISH-LANGUAGE CLASS FOR NEW 

6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 

Igbtq 

GLBTOQI A DISCUSSION GROUP: High school 

Info, 678-6955, kat@brownelllibrary.org. 

montreal 

FESTIVAL DU NOUVEAU CINEMA: Independent 


St Albans. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

BURLINGTON HASH HOUSE HARRIERS: Beer 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 
6-9:30 p.m. Free for first two sessions; $30 annual 


ARNIE GUNDERSON: The nuclear-power expert 

WENDY GUERRA: The acclaimed Cuban poet 

Hanover. 4 p.m. Free. Info. 649-1114. 

theater 

7:30 p.m. $28.80-37.50. Info. 
863-5966. 

'RUMORS’: The Waterbury 

p.m. $25-27. Info. 498-3755. 

"THE CRUCIBLE' AS OPERA: A JOURNEY WITH 
COMPOSER ROBERT WARD': In conjunction 

THE ORESTEIA': Central Vermont High School 

up. Pratt Center, Goddard College, Plainfield, 2 p.m. 
Free. Inro. 454-1053. 

TWELVE ANGRY MEN': Directed by Malcolm 

Briggs Opera House, White River Junction. 7:30 
p.m. $15-60. Info. 296-7000. 

words 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 




HEALING JOURNAL & CREATIVE JOURNEYING: 



THU. 17 


activism 

ARNIE & MAGGIE GUNDERSEN: The former nucle- 



MEASURING WHAT MATTERS WITH GUS SPETH: 



ART TECHNIQUES GROUP: Creative thinkers share 



PROJECT MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE: CHAMPLAIN 
VALLEY CHAPTER MEETING: Vermont Health 



community 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS MERGER ANNIVERSARY 



'IT'S NO ACCIDENT COMMUNITY SAFETY 
WORKSHOP: Members of the Barre City Police 



dance 

COMPAS DE NICARAGUA: Set to traditional ma- 




film 


'FIXING THE FUTURE': Ellen Spiro and Mary Olive 



'FREEDOM AND UNITY: THE VERMONT MOVIE: 



'ORPHEUS’: Set in 1950s Paris, the second filr 



THE HUNGRY HEART: See WED.16. Rochester 



VERMONT INTERNATIONAL I 




food & drink 


GARLIC TALK & TASTING: Locavores try the 
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“THE NEW 
QUEEN OP 
BLUEGRASS" 


AN EVENING WITH 

PIKELNY, SUTTON, 
BULLA, BALES & COBB 


RHONDA VINCENT 




Graduate Program 
in Community Mental 
Health & Mental 
Health Counseling 


i weekend a month in Burlington, Vermont 


New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont and other states 


i for Children, Youth and Families or Adults 


Thursday, Oct. 17, 4:30-6:00pm 

SNHU VT Center 

Suite 101 Conference Room 

463 Mountain View Drive, Colchester 


Performance starts at your 

local basketball headquarters 


Great Selection • Great Prices • Gre 


The Blue Mall, 150 Dorset Street, South Burlington 
sportshoecenter.com • facebook.com/SportshoeCenter 


800.730.5542 | pcmhadmissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 


calendar 



FALL FARMYARD FUN: Families listen to themed 



MIDDLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Little 

MONTGOMERY INFANT/TODDLER PLAYGROUP: 






WORCESTER PLAYGROUP: Crafts, snacks and 



Igbtq 

'MARICONERiAS': QUEER SPAIN/QUEER VERMONT 
(AND BEYOND): Alison Bechdel. Isabel Franc. Paul 



montreal 

FESTIVAL DU NOUVEAU CINEMA: See WED.16. 9 


SARAH MCQUAID: Superior guitar skills and a 



seminars 

INTRO TO FACEBOOK: Computer Instructor Ton 




FRI.18 

activism 

'LOCKED UP & LOCKED OUT: RESTORING HUMAN 
RIGHTS IN THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM' 
PANEL DISCUSSION: JoAnna Allen. Walter Lomax. 


of corrections John Gorczykxc consider how to 
support community members during and after im- 



comedy 




LAUGH LOCAL COMEDY OPEN MIC NIGHT: 





FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT S 


community 

BREAKFAST WITH CHRISTINE PLUNKETT: 

College. 8-9:30 a.m. Free. Info. 862-9616. 

CABOT WORLD CAFE ON THE NEW ECONOMY: Live 


BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: 

p.m $14. Info, 862-2269. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE: Sarah Babbitt Spaeth 

workshop. 7-7:30 p.m,; dance, 7:30-9:30 p.m. $8-10; 

OUEEN CITY TANGO MILONGA: No partner Is re- 

p.m.; dance. 7:45-10 p.m. $7. Info. 877-6648. 

SITE DANCE REPERTORY PERFORMANCE: Clare 

Main Street & South Prospect Street Burlington, 
6-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 656-7776. 


AUTUMN HARVEST CELEBRATION: L 

Governor Peter Shumlin. Old Labor Hall, Barre. 7-9 
p.m. $30-500 suggested donation. Info, 448-2618. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS 

Burlington City Hall Park. 7 p.m. $14-18. Info. 
VERMONT TECH JAM: Seven Days presents this 


'20 FEET FROM STARDOM' 


DRINKING BUDDIES': 

Catamount Arts Center, St Johnsbury, 5:30 p.m. & 
NORTHERN BORDERS': Based on Howard Frank 




VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL. See 
WED.16. 1:30 p.m.-l:30 a.m. 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: 
'ESCAPE FROM TOMORROW': In this film secretly 

p.m. $5-10. Info. 660-2600. 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: 
PYAASA (THE THIRSTY ONE)': In a showing mark- 

info. 660-2600. 

food & drink 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 

FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: Heirloom herbs and veg- 


WONDERFUL WING NIGHT: The men's auxiliary 

music by Jeff Shelley follows. VFW Post Essex 
Junction, 5:30-7 p.m. $4-7. Info, B7B-0700. 

games 

MAGIC: THE GATHERING: Decks of cards determine 

6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 


health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 


COMMNITY WELLNESS DAY: Practitioners offer 


HERBS & PREGNANCY WORKSHOP: Emily Wheeler 

preregister. Info. 224-7100. 

ROGUE YOGA: FLIPPED': Yogis with inversion ex- 


FRI.1B » P.58 



iMPLAIN VALLEY EXPOSITION ■ ESSEX JUNCTION, VT 


= Oct 25 * 26*27 

FRI 12-6 -SAT 9-6- SUN 10-4 


Featuring traditional, contemporary 
A country crafts, antiques A 
collectibles, fine art. furniture, 
gourmet specialties A much more.' 

= SUN. OCT 27 
Vermont Public Television 
ANTIQUE APPRAISAL DAY! 


2 shows for 1 admission! 





NEW FREE HEALTH CARE 
RELATED TRAINING 



Run OverTo Finney Crossing Today! 



calendar 







LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE 


Info. 87B-491B. 


SAT.19 


activism 

NEW ECONOMY NIGHT: Hardtvick-area residents 



agriculture 

INTRODUCTION TO SEED SAVING WORKSHOP: 



BEAUTIFUL BATIK WORKSHOP: Under the 



QUILT SHOW: INSPIRED BY COLOR: The Champlall 



community 

CARS & COFFEE OF VERMONT: Sweet ride! Auto 



High School. 7-9 a.m Free. Info. 229-8666. 

CELEBRATE JOHN DEWEY DAY: Artist Frank 



COUNTRY WESTERN DINNER & DANCE: Locals don 



'START THE CONVERSATION': Representatives 



860-4419. 


conferences 


2013 VERMONT GENEALOGY CONFERENCE: 



WOMEN'S ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
CONFERENCE: Joining Senator Patrick Leahy. Bill 



dance 

COMPAS DE NICARAGUA: See THU.17. Fairfax 





FALL RUMMAGE SALE: Bargain shoppers find 



OMYA MIODLEBURY QUARRY OPEN HOUSE: Rock 



SPRING HILL HORSE RESCUE FARM OPEN HOUSE: 



STORYHACKVT: Tech-savvy teams hunker dov 



arts 

parched? 

Grab a six pack of 
low-price tix for 20- and 
30-something arts fans. 



latixnso onstage 


Buy now for the best seats at 

sixpackonstage.com 
■ SEVEN DAYS 


Back by popular 
demand I The Burlington 
community is working 
together to help 
recent graduates 
and young workers 
explore the local 
performing arts scene. 

Choose six 

shows from: 


WKmilD 



We’re coming to your community. 


Do you have questions about the changes to 
health benefits in Vermont? Do you want to 
know more about Blue Cross and Blue Shield of 
Vermont's products on Vermont Health Connect?* 
Our exchange specialists will be on hand to answer 
your questions and show you some Web tools that 
can help you select the best coverage for 2014. 
Meet with us at these places and times: 

Wed., Oct. 16, 2013 Wed., Oct. 23,2013 

4-6 p.m. 5-8 p.m. 

BCBSVT Information and Hunt Middle School 

WellnessCenteratthe Burlington 

Blue Mall in South Burlington 


Wed., Oct. 23, 2013 

4-6 p.m. 

BCBSVT Information and 
WellnessCenteratthe 
Blue Mall in South Burlington 


Fri., Oct. 25, 2013 

4-8 p.m. 

Shelburne Museum 
Shelburne 



We’ll see you through. 


calendar 


SAT.19 « P.59 

VERMONT APPLE PIE LITERARY 
& TRAVEL SOCIETY DINNER 
& DISCUSSION: In Che spirit 

House. Hyde Pork. 5:30 

VERMONT TECH JAM: See FRI 

10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

WINOOSKI VALLEY PARK DISTRICT 
COMMUNITY YARD SALE: Something old 

fairs & festivals 

CABOT APPLE PIE FESTIVAL: Bakers tempt judges 

CHAMPLAIN ORCHARDS CIDERFEST: Old-time 

Shoreham, 3-7 p.m. $10-18. Info, 897-2777. 
'DOGTOBER' FESTIVAL: Dog lovers head to this 

Calcutta grand prize of 51000. Sheraton Hotel & 
SlOO per couple. Info. 893-7457. 



NORTHERN BORDERS': See FRI.18. 5:30 p.m. & 




accepted. Info. 603-236-9237. 

'PHANTOM OF THE OPERA': 

'orjcrFHAFS's Hall. Spruce Peak Performing Arts 

Center. Stowe Mountain ResorL7:30 p.m. $12. 


out 5-5:30 p.m.: dinner. 5:30-7:30 p.m. $5-10: $30 
per family of four or more. Info. 862-5010. 

ENOSBURG FALLS FARMERS MARKET: A more- 

Free. Info. 933-4503. 

MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: Crafts, cheeses. 

Middlebury. 9 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. InFo. 989-5012. 

NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET: Stock up on local 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: Downtown 

arms’ reach. Depot Park. Rutland, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Free. Info. 773-4813. 

SHELBURNE VINEYARD WINE TASTING: Folks nosh 


R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.16. North End Studio A. 
Burlington, 9-10 a.m. $10. Info, 578-9243. 

YOGA WITH REBECCAH BRINTON: A mix of asana, 

Center. Vergennes, 9-10:30 a.m. $14. In 


A.R.C. HALLOWEEN PARTY: If 

Albans. 2-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 524-5197. 
GHOSTACULAR: A bone-chilling extravaganza 

4-8:30 p.m. S10-25; preregister. Info. 893-9966. 

PLATTSBURGH ZOMBIE WALK: Hordes of animated 


'THE LAW COMMANDS' & 'DUCK SOUP': Preserved 

UNCONDITIONAL': Lynn Collins and Michael Ealy 






IB, 5:30 p.m. 8.7:30 


DRINKING BUDDIES': S 


food & drink 

BURUNGTON FARMERS MARKET: M 

Hall Park. 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 310-5172 

CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Meats and 

Montpelier. 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 223-2958. 
CHICKEN PIE SUPPER: Neighbors catch up over 

ter. Info. 864-6515. 

CHICKEN 71 BISCUIT DINNER: Diners nil up on a 


WAITSFIELD FARMERS MARKET: L 

health & fitness 

COMMUNITY YOGA CLASS: Laughing River 

donation. Inro, 852-9616. 

KUNG FU WITH DAVID MCNALLY: The second- 

Wolves Holistic Center. Vergennes. 10:45-11:45 a.m. 
$14. Info. 870-0361. 

NEUROLOGICAL ALTERNATIVES OPEN HOUSE: 

Free. Info. 236-7378. 


Westelcom Stage and ROTA Gallery. Durkee Street 


FALL FARMYARD FUN: BUTTER MAKING: How 

kitchen staple. Shelburne Farms. 11:30 a.m. Free 


HOPSTOP FAMILY SERIES: THE WHOLESALE 
KLEZMER BAND: Slng-alongs. dances and sto- 

limited space. Info. 603-646-2422. 

MARILYN WEBB NEAGLEY: The local author reads 

Burlington, 11 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 658-3328. 
MEET SKIPPYJON JONES: Tykes get acquainted 

fun. Buttered Noodles. Williston. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Free. Info, 764-1810. 

STORY WALK: See WED.16. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

TEEN MANGA CLUB: Fans of Japanese comics ages 


ROCKTOBBBFEST^ [ SRJEK MOUNTAIN ALPACA 

1CTO..I9 ^acon sbpeb SL I FaCC S pect<\cuG M 


October 19 
3=00 - 9:30 


Basin Harbor Club at the Red Mill 
Kids Activities a Games from 5-fPM 
Bacon Inspired foods © Grill Items 
Thelma’s Bread Dough 
Magic Hat Q Woodchuck Oder Tent 
Whistle Pig and their pigs! 



with Dakin Farm 


The Music! 

Ove 5 - 930 
BandAnna 
Rehab Roadhouse 
Rumblecat 
Red Hot Juba 
Funk Wagon 


October 19-20, 2013 


Champlain Valley Exposition 


FREE educational 
seminars and 
workshops on alpaca 
care, nutrition, 
genetics, and the 
business aspects of 
alpaca farming 

Alpaca Fiber Crafts 
www.vtalpacashow.com 






LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE' 


THE TRUE STORY OF PETER AND THE WOLF: 

Albans, 4 p.m. $5-15. Info, 864-5741 ex.10. 

THE VAMPIRE PRINCESS': EERIE TALES OF 
HUMOR & SUSPENSE FOR TEENS & TWEENS: 

Middlebury. 2 p.m. Free. Info. 388-4095. 

montreal 

FESTIVAL DU NOUVEAU CINEMA: See WE0.16. 9 

16 STRINGS: Vocalist and guitarist Colin McCaffrey. 

Music Cafe, 7:30 p.m. $15; $30 includes dinner 
package; preregister BYOB. Info. 465-4071. 

KINGDOM BLUEGRASS JAMBOREE: Bob Amos & 

Alexander Twilight Theatre. Lyndon State College, 
ID. Info. 748-2600. 

MADMAN3 & GODDARD COLLEGE ALLSTARS: 

tration; preregister. Info. 322-1685. 

VERMONT PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA: 

College. 7 p.m. $5- 

outdoors 

AUTUMN WAGON RIDE WEEKEND: N, 

CAMEL'S HUMP HIKE: A 4.8-mile trek gains 2200 

seminars 

HAND-HEWING & TIMBER FRAMING WORSKHOP: 


Common, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. $25-50. Info. 586-7711, ext. 

BURLINGTON FIREFIGHTERS 5K FOR MDA: 

’CREATIVE CONVERGENCE 1 : Noelle MacKay and 


NICHIREN DAISHONIN BUDDHISM GROUP OPEN 
DISCUSSION MEETING: Members and guests 

in attendance. ROTA Gallery. Plattsburgh, N.Y„ 10 

theater 

'ART 1 : See WE0.16. 7:30 p.m. 

'CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF: See THU.17. 7:30 p.m. 

'FUGATO LABILE FOR CAMILLE CLAUDEL': See 


NATIONAL THEATRE OF LONDON LIVE: A broad- 

Helen Mirren as Queen Elizabeth II. Spaulding 
Hanover. 6:30 p.m. $23. Info, 603-646-2422. 

'OUR TOWN' STAGED READING: See FRI.18. 8 p.m. 
'PLAGUE. THE MUSICAL': See FRI.18, 8-10:30 p.m. 
'RUMORS': See WED.16,7:30 p.m. 

'RUMORS' AUDITIONS: See FRI.18. 2-4 p.m. 

THE CRUCIBLE': See THU.17, 8 p.m. 

THE ROOSEVELTS: AN INTIMATE HISTORY': Ken 

Heavens and the Earth. Latchis Hotel & Theater. 
Brattleboro.7:30 p.m. $40. Info. 254-6300 . 
TWELVE ANGRY MEN': See WED.16, 7:30 p.m. 

'YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN THE MUSICAL': See 

FRI.18. 7:30 p.m. 

words 

FALL COLORS BOOK SALE: See WED.16. 10 a.m.- 
HORACE GREELEY WRITER'S SYMPOSIUM: 

4:15 p.m. S20-70. Info. 287-2577. 

NORA CARON: In the Montreal-based writer's 

Info. 864-8001. 

RON TANNER: The award-winning writer and DIY 

Montpelier. 11 a.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 

THE POETRY EXPERIENCE: Creative prompts 


SUN. 20 

agriculture 


'PUTTING YOUR GARDEN TO BED FOR THE 

of Vermont History. Middlebury. 2-3 p.m. S10-12; 

QUILT SHOW: INSPIRED BY COLOR: See SAT.19, 10 


community 

MAKING STRIOES AGAINST BREAST CANCER: 


Society. Dorset Park. South Burlington, 1 p.m. 


ARISTELLE 


Bra Fitting & Fine Lingerie 


Aristelle has the best 
maternity £f nursing bras 


Name: Emily 
7 months pregnant 
Shops at: Aristelle 


61 Church Street jfc aristelle.com jJs 802-497-3913 

© Beltrami Sr Co. Photography. S02.B63.6223 


CATAMOUNT OUTDOOR 
FAMILY CENTER, WILLISTON 


rut i 

HAvKTeB C ^ 

FSRE9T g 

EVENING SHOWS (CHILDRENS MATINEE 

October 24th - 26th- One weekend only! | October 26th - 58.50 


ADVANCED TICKET? ONLY/ On sale September 30th at 
THEHAMUEDFORE5T.ORG 

or purchase at jhe Alpine Shop on Williston fyad 
or Buttered Noodles on harvest lane 

Jo volunteer, contact katie: 802.238.0923 or katiesjliellauntedforest.org 


SPECIAL THANK? TO SEVEN DAYS gpSjpp 

ySEifev ©pe£5i 






Book Your Holiday Party! 

Call us to plan your special event now. 

♦ Banquets from intimate gathering to large groups of 70 ♦ 

♦ Three private dining rooms to suit any party size ♦ 

♦ No Room Fee ♦ 


♦ From just appetizers to plated to buffet style dining ♦ 



Goddard College 

PLAINFIELD, VERMONT 


Oct 18 Paul Zaloom's “White Like Me, 

J . a Honky Dory Puppet Show” 

r Friday, Oct 18 at 8:OOam 

l Tickets: $15 advance | $20 at the door 

V This show features Los Angeles comedic 
puppeteer, political satirist, filmmaker, and 
u performance artist Paul Zaloom (BA RUP 73) 

8 as the Evening Alumni Showcase at Goddard 
College's 1 50th Anniversary Homecoming 
Weekend! 

The Haybarn Theatre 


Discover Goddard Day 

Saturday, Oct 19 at iO:OOam 
Explore our academic degree programs, meet 
program directors and faculty, tour our historic 
campus, and find out how our affordable, low- 
residency model fits with your busy life. With 
low-residency undergraduate and graduate degree 
programs, Goddard provides a way for you to earn 
your degree and live your life at the same time. Our 
diversity of study possibilities, with degree options 
ranging from Psychology and Counseling to the Fine 
Arts, allows you to explore your field of interest. 


RVSP online at www.goddard.edu/discover 
or call 800-906-8312 



Oct 19 






MON. 21 


ADAPTIVE INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCING: 

:d. North End Studio A. 

863-6713. 

BEGINNER LINE DANCE: Folks of all abilities 

658-0096. 

SALSA DANCE CLASS: DsantosVT leads hip- 
intermediate, 8 p.m.$10. Info. 863-6713. 


HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Betzy Bancroft. Larken 
al constitutions and health conditions. City Market 

LAUGHTER YOGA: Giggles help participants 


R.I.PJ’.E.D.: See WED.16, 6-7 p.m. 

WOMEN S SELF DEFENSE CLASS: Using lectures, 

preregister. Info. 878-4918. 

YOGA WITH TEA: See WED.16. 7-8 a.m. & 6:15-7:15 





'ORINKING BUDDIES’: See FRI.18.7:30 p.m. 

'FREEDOM AND UNITY: THE VERMONT MOVIE: 
PART FIVE': 'Ceres' Children" ei 


food & drink 

MY CHILD & ME: NOURISHING FALL SOUPS: 

MultiGenerational Center. Burlington. 9:30-10:30 

STOWE RESTAURANT WEEK: See SUN.20. noon. 

games 

TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers gather for 
Burlington. 7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 651-5012. 


AWARENESS THROUGH MOVEMENT: 
FELDENKRAIS WITH UWE MESTER: Increased 


music 

RECORDER-PLAYING GROUP: Musicians produce 
South Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 658-0030, 
SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New faces are 

Collective, Burlington, 6-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
862-5017. 

UVM CATAMOUNT SINGERS: Students lift their 

UVM Recital Hall, Redstone Campus, Burlington, 
7:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 656-7769. 

politics 

VERMONT POLITICS SPEAKER SERIES: Local 

Free. Info. 635-1408. events.jsc.edu. 




Experienced & Professional Seamstresses - Specializing in Formal & Bridal Wear 
General Alterations & Tailoring - Emboidery/Monograming 


WWW.SEWINGBASKETVT.COM 

325 N. Main St, Barre: 476-8389 • 168 River St, Montpelier: 778-9311 
159 Pearl St, Essex Junction: 878-7181 


THE 2014 VOLVO S60 T5 & XC60 

HAVE A SAFE RIDE HOME. 





Al martin Volvo 

Route 7, Shelburne, VT « 1-800-639-5088 • 985-1030 
www.almartinvolvo.com 



M0N.21 » P.64 



MON.21 « P.63 

JACK MAYER: The author of Life in a Jar: The Irena 

Faith United Methodist Church. South Burlington. 2 

words 


TUE.22 

dance 

INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Students access 

tea. Chai Space, Dobra Tea, Burlington, 6:45-7:45 

SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: 

p.m. 55. Info. 448-2930. 

film 

'AFTER THE FOG': See MON.21. 5:30 p.m. 
DRINKING BUDDIES’: See FRI.TB, 7:30 p.m. 

'FREEDOM AND UNITY: THE VERMONT MOVIE: 


Montpelier. 7:30 p.m. $5-8. Info. 863-5966. 

food & drink 

ENOSBURG FALLS FARMERS MARKET: See SAT.19. 
STOWE RESTAURANT WEEK: See SUN.20. noon. 

health & fitness 

ANNE CAMERON: The aromatherapy specialist 
Rainbow Institute, Burlington. 7:30 p.m. Free; 

BROOKE MOEN & LEILANI WONG: The Vermont 

FAMILY-FRIENDLY YOGA WITH DEBORAH 

Holistic Center. Vergennes, 9-10:30 a.m. $14: 525 
includes kids art class; preregister. Info, 870-0361. 
MATT RUSHFORD: The chiropractor discusses 

p.m. Free. Info. 635-130B. 

SYSTEMA WITH RYAN MILLER: See THU.17. 7-8:15 


FALL STORY TIME: See WE0.16. 10 a.m. 

LEGO FUN: Budding builders in grades K and up 

p'm. Free. Info. 878-69S6. 

MUSIC & MOVEMENT WITH ALI: Caregivers and 

Public Library. Middlebury. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free; 

PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: See WED.16. 11:30 a.m. 

SCIENCE STORY TIME: MONSTER MANIA!: Kristen 

Library. Williston, 11 a.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 
STORY TIME WITH COREY: Read-aloud tales and 

Free. Info, 764-1810. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO S-YEAR-OLDS: See WED.16. 
10-10:45 a.m. 

STORY TIME FOR BABIES & TODDLERS: Picture 

STUDENT MATINEE SERIES: 'BUNNICULA': 

for grades 1 to 5. Info, 863-5966. 

TEEN ART STUDIO: Anything goes at this open- 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free; 
YOUTH MEDIA LAB: Aspiring Spielbergs learn 

Public Library, Middlebury, 3:30-4:30 p,m. Free; 
preregister; limited space. Info,388-4097. 


CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH: David Forman chats 

Middlebury. 11 a.m.-12:15 p.m. Free. Info. 453-2118. 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 

Halvorson's Upstreet Cafe, Burlington. 4:30-6 p.m. 
Free. Info, 540-0195. 

PAUSE-CAFE: French students of varying levels 
Burlington, 6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info. 864-5088. 


words 

CADY/POTTER WRITERS CIRCLE: Literary enthu- 

10 a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 349-6970. 

'CONVERSATION WITH THE WORD WEAVER': 


1:30 pun. Free. Info, 223-3338. 

■HELEN ft EDGAR': With his unmistakable voice. 

603-646-2422. 

MARYANNE KERNAN WOOD: The local author 


WED. 23 


CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their imagi- 
Burlington, 3:15-5 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 


Branch Nature Center. Montpelier, 6:30-7:30 p.m. 

seminars 

LIVING WITH ALZHEIMER'S: FOR MID-STAGE 
CAREGIVERS: Professionals share strategies 

Burlington College. 5:30-7:30 p.m. 510; preregister. 
Info, 800-923-2240. 

REALISTIC FREESTYLE SELF-DEFENSE; 

Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 5:30 p.m. $15' Info. 518-645-6960. 

SOCIAL MEDIA SURGERY WORKSHOP: Flummoxed 

preregister. Info. 223-6091. 

■STAND FOR YOUR BRAND!' WORKSHOP: Vermont 

7-8:30 p.m. 520: preregister. Info. 655-8900. ext. 


'IT'S NO ACCIDENT COMMUNITY SAFETY 
WORKSHOP: Members of the Barre City Police 

Justice Center, 6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 476-0276. 

OPEN ROTA MEETING: See WED.16. 6 p.m. 

ROOTS OF PREVENTION AWARD CELEBRATION: 

the Queen City a safer, healthier place to live. ECHO 

for Lake Champlain. Burlington. 7:30-10 a.m. $10 
suggested donation. Info, 324-3841. 


VALLEY NIGHT FEATURING CHICKY STOLTZ: Lc 

live music. Big Picture Theater & Cafe, Waitsfield, 8 


'AFTER THE FOG': See MON.21, 1:30 p.m. & 5:30 

Bill McKibben on a 21-city tour to raise awareness 

444-0350. 

DOMESTIC VIOLENCE AWARENESS MONTH: 
TELLING AMY'S STORY': Following the timeline 

Free. Info, 658-3131. 

'DRINKING BUDDIES': See FRI.18, 1:30 p.m. & 7:30 


'FREEDOM AND UNITY: THE VERMONT MOVIE: 
PART FOUR': 'Doers and Shapers' explores people 

aries. Merchants Hall. Rutland. 7 p.m. $8; $5 for 


GUIDED MEDITATION: See WED.16, 5:30-7 p.m. 

KUNDALINI YOGA WITH CALUE PEGUES: See 

WED.16, 9-10:15 a.m. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.16. 6-7 p.m. 

ROSEMARY FOR MEMORY & OTHER BOTANICAL 
BRAIN BOOSTERS: Margi Gregory presents herbal 

Integrative Herbalism, Montpelier. 6-8 p.m. $10-12; 
preregister. Info. 224-7100. 

WOMEN'S SELF DEFENSE CLASS: See MON.21. 5-8 

YOGA WITH TEA: See WED.16. 6:15-7:15 p.m. 


HALLOWEEN STORY TIME: CRAFT PARTY: Kiddos 

SPOOKY STORIES WITH UNDA COSTELLO: Nail- 


BABYTIME PLAYGROUP: Crawling tots and their 

Free; preregister. Info, 658-3659. 

CHARLIE BROWN MOVIE NIGHT: Li 

6:30-7:15 p.m. Free. Info. 863-1066, ext. 11. 

FALL STORY TIME: See WED.16, 11:15 a.m. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: See 


health & fitness 

CREATIVE FLOW YOGA WITH DEBORAH FELMETH: 

See WED.16. 5:30-7 p.m. 


MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: Two- to 

a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: See WED.16. 11:30 a.m. 
READ TO COCO: See WED.16. 3:30-4:30 p.m. 

READ TO A DOG: See WED.16. 3-4:15 p.m. 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: S< 


STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5- YEAR-OLDS: Si 

10-10:45 a.m. 

THE DARK KNIGHT' COMICS CLUB: See WED.16, 
'WHAT SHOULD WE BE DOING NOW?' WORKSHOP. 


language 

ENGLISH-LANGUAGE CLASS FOR NEW 
AMERICANS: See WED.16. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 

Igbtq 

LGBTQA FAMILY PLAYGROUP: Parents bring 

p.m. Free. Info. 860-7812. jean©rul2.org. 

seminars 

HANNAH'S HOUSE PARENTING WORKSHOP: 

In "Small Town Livin': Why What Did You Hear?' 

Elementary School. 6-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 496-9715. 

'LIVING THE ART OF POSSIBILITY FOR WOMEN': 

College, 6:15-8:15 p,m. 520; preregister. Info, 


GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: See 

'EXPLORING THE WONDERS OF SHORELAND 
HABITATS': Charlie Brown. Scott Lewins and 

Library, Montpelier, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 223-333B. 

HUMANITIES COLLOQUIUM: Kristin Dykstra 


LISA SHANNON: The author, activist and founder 


MATTHYS LEVY: In The Engineering of 

20th century. R( 

Burlington. 5:30 p.m. 

NAVIGATING THE NEW VERMONT HEALTH 
CARE EXCHANGE: Peter Sterling of the Vermont 

Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 1:30-5 p.m. 
SUE KASSER: As part of the Environmental 

with multiple sclerosis. Room 206. Bentley Hall, 
Johnson State College. 4 p.m. Free. Info. 635-1251. 

theater 

'ART: See WED.16, 7:30 p.m. 

'RUMORS' AUDITIONS: 5ee FRI.18,7-9 p.m. 

THE GRADUATE': L A. Theatre Works presents a 


words 

ARCHER MAYOR: Tl 

Info, 482-5189. 

BETH KANELL: Based on a 1921 5L Johnsbury 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 

See WED.16. 6:30-8 p.m. 

CONTEMPLATIVE MEETING: Reading material in- 
to "Lao Tse. Nothing Without Tao." Foot of the Hill 
Building SL Albans. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 524-9706. 
HEALING JOURNAL & CREATIVE JOURNEYING: 
See WED.16, 7:30-9 p.m. 

'HELEN ft EDGAR': SeeTUE.22, 7 p.m. 

OPEN MIC/POETRY NIGHT: Award-winning poet 


ronment ROTA Gallery. Plattsburgh. N.Y., B p.m. 
Free. Info, 518-314-9872, rotagallery@gmail.com. 
POETRY ALOUD: Lit lovers of all ages read or 

Info. 878-6956. ® 




EXCLUDES 
SEE STORE FOR 


Smartwoo^^ 
Darn Tough and more! 


»\HOE 

Horn 


Moonlight Madness is 
Thursday, October 17 
10% Off Storewide All Day Long 
20% Off Storewide from 6-9pm 


27 State Street, Montpelier, VT 
802.229.2367 • adornvt.com 

ra Mon-frilO-6 S’* 

Sot 1 0-5 • Sun 11-4 


8 Langdon Street, Montpelier • 223-5454 • theshoehom. 


■ r 


Crazy Deals x 
x All Over 
Downtown! 


■ Thursday 

October 1 7 from 6-9pm 


Moongazing with Chip Darmstadt on the Kellogg-Hubbard Library Lawn 


MADNESi 


20% OFF STOREWIDE THURSDAY, OCT. 17 FROM 6-9PM 
10% OFF STOREWIDE ALL DAY ON OCT. 17 


(AooiiN 


Celebrate and Shop 

Montpelier’s Moonlight Madness 
as District Heat construction 
comes to an end! 

The City of Montpelier wishes to thank 
resi dents and businesses for their patiei 
during construction as we becom e ar 
energy independent downtown! 


K5 


Woodbury Mountain Toys 

OFF ENTIRE STOCK! 

OCTOBER 17. 18 S 19 


Thursday 10-9 • Friday 10-6 • Saturday 10-5:30 


24 State St., Montpelier • 802.223.4272 





call 802 - 864-9750 to win cash! 



LISTEN AT WORK EACH DAY TO WIN CASH! CALL 302-864-9750 


<D 


TUNE all your radios al work, at home, and in your car to Eagle Country 97.5 or online at eaglecountry975.Com 
for your chance to win up to $500 cash! 

POST the Eagle Country 97.5 Song of the Day calendar in a convenient place where you, your friends, and co- 
workers can check it daily. 

LISTEN to Eagle Country 97.5 At 7:15, 8:15, and 9:15 during the Big D and Bubba show to find out the exact 
time the song of the day will play. Hear the song later that day, be the 9th caller when the song begins and 
win $97.50 cash on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday. Thursdays win $500 cash! 


No Purchase Necessary. Sponsored by: The Law Offices of Todd Taylor, p.C. 

Complete contest rules available at i V h ri; m 








= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVf 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


ANIMAL MASSAGE WORKSHOP: 


Animat Welfare Center. 236 
9 22-5828, chitlanlmalmassage@ 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burllngtoncityarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


ADOBE INDESIGN CSS: No 

Tue.. Nov. S-Dec. 10. Cost: 5205/ 
petson; $184.S0/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

CLAY: ITALIAN TILE 
OECORATION: The traditional 


5108/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 25 0 Main St.. 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING: 

16 and up. Weekly on Thu., Nov. 
7-Dec. 19. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: $270/ 
person ; S243/BCA members. 
Location: BCA day Studio, 250 

CRAFTING AN ARTIST 
STATEMENT: Your artists state- 




$20/person. S18/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center, 735 Church 
St, Burlington. 





DIY NIGHT: HEX BOLT 
BRACELETS: I 


person: S22S0/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Clay Studio, 2S0 

KIDS: DIY HALLOWEEN: Come 

sories that will bring the wow- 

6-12. OcL 26. 1-3 p.m. Cost: $25/ 
person, $22.S0/BCA members. 


KIDS: DARKROOM: Create 

1-3 p.m . Cost: $25/person; 
522.50/BCA members. Location: 




Nov. 7-Dec. 19. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
$190/person: S177/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Center. 135 
Church St.. Burlington. 

PHOTO: ADOBE LIGHTROOM 

3880 printer will all be covered. 

Cost $2SO/person: 5225/BCA 

PHOTO: PORTRAIT: Prerequisite: 

on Thu.. Nov. 14-Dec. 12. 6-9 p.m. 
No class Nov. 28. Cost 5175/ 
person; S757.50/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center, 135 Church 

PHOTOGRAPHING YOUR 
ARTWORK: Learn techniques 




person; $22.50/BCA members. 
Location; BCA Center. 135 Church 

PRINT: WOODCUT: Discover the 


No class Nov. 25. Cost: $200/ 
person ; $180/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Print Studio. 250 


PAINTING: ABSTRACT: Students 



SELLING YOUR WORK WITH 


Cost: $20/ person, $18/BCA 
135 Church SL. Burlington. 
SILKSCREENING: Learn a variety 

on Tue.. Nov. 5-Dec. 7. 6-8:30 


$200/person; S180/BCA mi 


SILKSCREENING II: Advance 


Thu.. Nov. 7-Dec. 19. 6-8:30 p.m. 


person; $180/BCA members . 
Location: BCA Print Studio. 25 0 

USING SOCIAL MEDIA TO 
PROMOTE YOUR ARTWORK: 




cooking 


WINE MAKING IN VERMONT W/ 
SCOTT PROM: Explore the trans- 

Center 128 Intervale Ave.. 
Burlington, Info: 660-3505 x4. 


ADULT BALLET CLASS: Want to 

strength and Flexibility? Ballet 




$100/9-wk. series . Location: 
South End Studio. 696 Pine SL. 
Burlington. Info: 540-0044. 

B-TRU DANCE W/ DANIELLE 
VARDAKAS DUSZKO: B-Tru is 


training this fall/winter. 550/ 


DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 


266 Pine SL. Burlington. Info: 


520/person. S78/BCA members. 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


9:75 p.m. Cost $10/l-hr. cl; 

Info: Tyler Crandall. 598-9204, 


LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 
PARTNER!: Come alone, or 


Club. 20 Crowley St., Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance. 598-6757. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
DREAMWORK: Learn how to 

teacher and author. Oct. 29, 

Nov. 5. 72. 79. 7-9 p.m. Cost $60/ 
person. Location: 55 Clover La.. 
Waterbury. Info: Sue. 244-7909. 


drumming 


TAIKO. DJEMBE & CONGAS!: 

beglnOct 22. Dec. 3 & Jan. 28. 
5:30-6:30 p.m.. $72/6 weeks. 







Space, 208 Flynn /Ive.. suite 

Paten. 999-4255, spatonSSff 


helen day art 
center 


Helen Day Art Center 


RUSTIC FURNITURE MAKING: 


p,m. Cost; $9S/person. Location: 
Helen Day Art Center, 90 Pond 


SOAP FOR THE HOLIDAYS!: In 

soap. Join Kelley Robie, using 


Speer. Weekly on Wed.. Oct. 

23-Nay. 20, 9 a m. -noon. Cost 

Helen Day Art Center. 90 Pond 

ACRYLIC PAINTING FOR ALL: 


Helen Day Art Center. 90 Pond 

ACRYLICS! TEEN WORKSHOP: 


WATERCOLOR DESIGN AND 
TECHNIQUE: Using a variety 


Helen Day Art Center. 90 Pond 

FOUND OBJECT SCULPTURE: 




535/3-hr. hands-on workshop. 
Location: Purple Shutter Herbs, 




language 

LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 




In Waterbury Center 585-1025. 




of Champlain Valley. 257 Pine 
& Light). Burlington. Info: 951- 

AIKIDO CLASSES: Aikido trains 


Purple Shutter Herbs, 865-4372, 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 
SCHOOL: Wild Plant Walk. Wed.. 
Oct. 23. 5-6:15 p.m., sliding 

34 Elm SL, Montpelier. Now 
Wisdom of the Herbs 2014 Eight 

24- 25, Jun. 28-29, Jul. 26-27. 
Aug. 23-24, Sep. 27-28, Oct. 

25- 26 & Nov. 8-9, 2014. tuition 
$1750, payment plan $187.50/ 





Fernandez, CBJJ and IBJJF 
certified 6th Degree Black Belt 




Mon.-FrL, 6-9 p.m.. * Sat. 10 


55 Leroy Rd., Williston. Inf 
660-4072 julio&bjjusa co 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 


Shambhala Cafe meets 1st Sat. 


658-6795, bur/ingtonshambha- 

MINDFULNESS AND 
MEDITATION 101: Being present 

on Mon.. OcL 28 & Nov. 4. II S IS, 
1-2:15 p.m. Cost: $95/4-wk. se- 

LLC, at Office Squared, 77 College 


SHYAM DHYAAN ONENESS 
MEDITATION: Marle-Lou 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 

i strength, flexibility. 






$95. Location: Yoga Roots. 
985-0090. yogarootsvt.com. 

relationships 

TANGO-INSPIRED COUPLES 
THERAPY: Express yourself and 

Kevin Gallagher MS. LCMHC. 
NCC; Elizabeth Seyler. PhD. 4 
Wed. starting OcL 30. 6:30-8 
pjn. Cost: $360/couple; prereg- 


7:30-8:30 pm, OcL 22-Dec. 17. 

Info: Andrew Sepic. 730-9094. 


writing 



SHELBURNE TAI CHI: 
BEGINNERS: Long River Tai Chi 


begins Wed., Oct. 9. 9-10 a.m. 

the library ), 5376 Shelburne Rd., 

Chi Circle. Patrick Cavanaugh, 
490-6405, patricfcfP/ongriver- 

SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 


Burlington. Info: 864-7902. 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 


Church. 265 College SL. 
Elizabeth M. Seyler. 658-5225. 

spirituality 

A COURSE IN SPIRITUAL 
INSIGHT: During this free 


Sep. 25. 5:30 p.m. $125. Wed., 
5:30 p.m.. Sat., 8:30 a.m. $16/ 




BLOGGING AS A WRITING 
PRACTICE: In this class, well 

a.m.-l p.m. Cost $40/ 

Writers* Collective. 47 Maple 
SL, Suite 220. Burlington. Info: 


FREE WRITING WORKSHOPS 


Headquarters (Wed.). 12 North 
383-8 104, peter&burUngtonwrit- 

YOUR PATH TO PUBLICATION: 

OcL 19. 2-5 p.m. Cost: S40/3- 

Writers' Collective. 47 Maple 
St™ Suite 220. Burlington. Info: 

Jessica Nelson. 267-467-2812. 



BURLINGTON HOT YOGA. 

TRY SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Barkan Method Hot Yoga in a 







Norwich University is proud to present The 2013-14 Todd Lecture Series 



The Future of Cyber 

October 24, 2013 • 7 p.m. 

Plumley Armory, Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont 

Meet the speaker immediately following in Milano Ballroom, Crawford Hall 


li 


John M. (Mike) McConnell 
VADM, USN (Ret.) 

Vice Chairman, 

Booz Allen Hamilton 


For more information (802) 485-2080 or tls.norwich.edu 

Free and open to the public 


NORWICH 

1819 UNIVERSITY 


Don't miss the next exciting 
lecture and book signing on 

Novembers, 2013 


Thomas Friedman 

Internationally renowned author, 
reporter, columnist 


That Used To Be Us: 


Say you saw it in... SEVEN DAYS 






music 


SCAN PAGES 
WITH THELAYARAPP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
OF THE ARTISTS 



Technovision 

EDM star and Vermont expat Morgan Page will rock you ... in 3-D! 



O n the surface, the names Mor- 
gan Page and Michael Jackson 
wouldn’t seem to belong in the 
the same sentence. And yet Page, 
a native Vermonter and two-time Gram- 
my-nominated DJ and producer, and the 
late King of Pop do share at least one thing 
in common: an interest in unusual concert 
technologies. 

For the electronic dance-music star’s 
latest tour, dubbed “Morgan Page Presents: 
An MPP3D Concert Experience," Page in- 
corporates a 3-D interactive technology 
originally created for Jackson’s “This Is 
It" tour in 2009. At the Higher Ground 
Ballroom this Friday, October 17, Page will 
unveil a spectacular combination of music 
and visual effects designed to envelop per- 
former and 3-D-glasses-clad fans alike in a 
deep, multisensory experience. 

“The whole idea is [to create] immer- 
sive environments," says Page, 32, in a re- 
cent email interview with Seven Days. “It’s 
not like a screensaver or anything,” he con- 
tinues, adding that a team of 30 animators 
helped create the show. “We sat down and 
s figured out which elements pair with the 
£ music and which colors and what sort of 
in behaviors happen." 

< Page describes an experience designed 
5 to mimic that of a 3-D film. 

§ “There are some scenes where you’re in 

a forest, and it feels like Avatar, and you're 
being pulled through a forest,” he explains. 
„ “There are some where you are orbiting a 

2 Jackson originally developed the 3-D 
2? technology for massive arena shows. But 
g Page says the idea works as well in com- 
"" paratively smaller rooms, too, such as the 
Higher Ground Ballroom. 
w “We’ve brought the 3-D show to 
5 10,000-person coliseums and 400-person 

z clubs with equal effect,” he says. “You can 
3 experience the shows in different ways — 
1/1 socially as part of a large, raging party, or 
even solo as more of a cerebral thing. It’s 
amazing watching people react.” 

Page says the experience has had an ef- 
fect on him, too. 

“The 3-D show illuminates the music in 
k a whole new way and changes the entire 
i experience. It’s even changing the way I 
S write music," he explains. “I would love to 


continue exploring the technology in ways 
that serve as a vehicle to express the mu- 

The roots of Page’s interest in express- 
ing larger concepts through music extend 
back to his high school days. While attend- 
ing Champlain Valley Union High School 
in Hinesburg, he was already a DJ on the 
University of Vermont’s student radio sta- 
tion WRUV 90.1 FM. He says that experi- 
ence laid the groundwork for later success. 

“College radio was a major factor. It’s 
how I discovered electronic music and 
then my love for crate digging and the lo- 
cal club scene,” he says. “But there was also 
an early interest in just good songwriting 
and folk music." 

That diversity of interests has served 
Page well. In addition to his original music, 
he’s remixed songs by a wide array of art- 
ists, including Regina Spektor, Madonna, 
Stevie Nicks, T. Rex, Coldplay and the Po- 
lice, to name a few. 

A young Page left a lasting impression 
on those who preceded him in the local 
EDM scene, including Craig Mitchell, now 
an iconic figure in Burlington house music. 

“I’m so proud of Morgan,” says Mitch- 
ell, who recalls a teenage Page bringing 


CDs of his music to Mitchell at the now- 
defunct record store Max Mix on Church 
Street. “I was blown away by his talent and 
his humility,” Mitchell continues. “Over 
the years, after being nominated for two 
Grammy Awards and worldwide success, 
he still retains his sameness.” 

Page's drive propelled him beyond Ver- 
mont’s borders to attend Emerson Col- 
lege, where his passion kept him moving 
further still. 

“I saw a lot of my friends sort of ‘settle’ 
and trade their childhood dreams for the 
long road to the middle — hang around 
home, get married and make some ba- 
bies,” says Page. “This path is totally fine, 
but I felt endlessly restless in Vermont and 
wanted to escape the small-town roots. 
I wanted to travel and learn more about 
electronic music around the world.” 

Recognition began to come Page's way 
in 2002 thanks to his debut album, Drifting 
Into View. But it wasn't until 2008 when 
Deadmau5 remixed his single “The Lon- 
gest Road,” from his album Elevate, that 
Page experienced widespread acclaim. 
That remix garnered a Grammy nomina- 
tion for Best Remixed Recording, Non- 
Classical. In 2011, Page was again nominat- 


ed in the same category, this time for his 
remix of “Fantasy" by Nadia Ali. 

Page credits his success to his relentless 
passion and tireless work ethic. He advises 
aspiring artists to do the same. 

“Pursue your dreams, don’t settle, and 
don’t let anyone stand in your way, because 
you’ll have to face many obstacles along 
the way,” he says. “The most important 
thing is to put the time in. Spend at least 
three hours a day pursuing your craft, and 
you’ll get there.” 

Mitchell agrees and thinks Page, like 
some other famous Vermonters, can serve 
as an example to future generations of lo- 
cal musicians. 

“Morgan Page ... [much like] Phish and 
Grace Potter, should be an inspiration to 
creative people young and old that the 
future looks bright,” he says. “Get your 
shades ready, because the lights are com- 
ing.” 

Or better yet, get your 3-D glasses. © 

INFO 

Morgan Page. Thursday. October 17, 8:30 p.m.. at 
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Feelin’ Groovy 

It’s Homecoming Week in the 
electronic dance music scene, as some 
marquee prodigal producers and DJs 
are returning to Vermont to rock local 
clubs. The big name, of course, is two- 
time Grammy nominee Morgan page, 
who brings his 3-D concert experience 
to die Higher Ground Ballroom this 
Thursday, October 17. (See the story on 
page 70.) But Page isn’t the only notable 
EDM expat coming home this week. On 
Sunday, October 20, dynamic EDM duo 
lazerdisk will fly in to headline a special 
edition of oj rekkon’s newish monthly 
series, Sundae Soundclash at Club 
Metronome. 

When last we left zack Johnson 
and chad bechard, the Storm Trooper- 
helmeted duo had moved from 
Burlington to Miami and were flying 
under the decidedly more salacious 
banner lazerdisk party sex. They have 
since moved to Los Angeles and, earlier 
this year, dropped the last two thirds 
of their name. Interestingly, the name 
change comes just as Johnson and 
Bechard had started making some 
serious waves in national dance-music 
circles. 

As LPS, the duo notched a hit last 
year on a collaboration with diplo called 
“Set It Off." They followed that up with, 
among other projects, a well-received 
redux of Dim Mak founder steve aoki’s 
“Ooh,” featuring rob roy. They also 
unleashed a typically playful take on 
crnkn and uz’s “Booty to the Ground." 
That remix, rooted in 1980s new jack 
swing, led Vibe magazine to tab the duo 
as one of the “Top 10 DJs to Keep in 
Your Summer 2013 Rotation.” 

That's not nothin'. So why switch up 
the name now? 

“The name originally came about 
pretty randomly and we just rolled 
with it,” says Bechard in a recent 
phone call with Johnson in LA. “But 


as time has gone on, it has become less 
representative of what we’re trying to 
do, the music we’re trying to make and 
the vibe of our shows." 

So no crazy club orgies, then? (Cue 
the glowstick crowd groaning.) 

“We’ve never really been about 
spraying champagne on people or 
raging party music,” says Bechard. 
“We’re into fun, weird music." 

In other words, Johnson and 
Bechard have become more serious- 
minded about their music, not just 
remixes, but their original material, 
too. And the Party Sex designation was 
becoming increasingly misleading. 

“We’ve found a sound that we like, 
and the more we dial that in, the less 
the name Party Sex makes sense,” says 
Bechard. 

And just what is this new sound? 

“The big thing has been combining 
Chad’s and my styles," says Johnson. As 
a DJ, Johnson comes from a strong hip- 
hop background. He even used to teach 
lessons in hip-hop DJing in Burlington. 
(I was one of his pupils, BTW. And I 
really, really sucked.) 

Johnson explains that his interest 
in chill hip-hop beats didn't always jive 
with the Part}' Sex club bangers. 

“We’ve been trying to find a happy 
medium where we could merge those 
two styles together,” he says. “We’re 
pretty happy with the result of that new 

As an example, Johnson points to a 
new song, “I Think I Love You” that will 
appear on the duo’s forthcoming self- 
titled debut EP, due out in November. 

“I started working on it a year ago,” 
he says. “It had more of a sample-based 
hip-hop vibe to it and it didn’t fit the 



Lazerdisk Party Sex vibe at the time. 
Until recently. We went back to it and 
found elements that we liked and were 
able to turn into a dance single.” 

Johnson describes the song, and 
Lazerdisk’s newfound style in general, 
as a “feel-good, groovy sound” that 
moves away from the fist pumping 
currently dominating dancehalls and 
incorporates elements of soul, funk and 
hip-hop into the dance music idiom. 

“It still has a certain kind of energy 
that’s fun,” he says. “It’s just a little 
funkier.” 

BiteTorrent 

This just in from the Department 
of Industrious Young People: Signal 
Kitchen and ArtsRiot have joined 
forces to pimp out the latter’s new Pine 
Street locale with beefed-up sound 
and lighting — which you may have 
noticed if you checked out kat wright & 
the indomitable soul band’s CD release 
show there last Friday. By teaming up, 
ArtsRiot can not only take advantage 
of SK’s audiophilic know-how, but SK 
will have access to a significantly larger 
room in which to continue its recent 
run of great bookings. SK’s Main Street 
location has a capacity of 240. ArtsRiot, 
meanwhile, currently fits 300, and has 
plans to bump that up to 390 by next 
year, which would make it the largest 
room this side of the Higher Ground 
Ballroom. 

Neither SK’s alex lalu nor AR’s felix 
wai would dish on specific acts in the 
pipeline, though Lalli hints at some 
“really interesting acts" on the horizon. 
Stay tuned... 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 












CLUB DATES = 


WED. 16 


burlington area 

HALFLOUNGE: Brett Hughes (country). B p.m, Free. 



HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Umphrey's McGee. 
HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Big D and 



SIGNAL KITCHEN: Cc 


SKINNY PANCAKE: Jc 


central 

BAGITOS: Karl Beth (folk). 6 p.m.. Donations. 


SKINNY PANCAKE: Jay Ekls Saves W 



WHAMMY BAR: Open MIc, 6:30 p.m., 

champlain valley 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia Night. 7 p.m.. Free. 

northern 


THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Seth Yacovone (solo 



PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia NlghL 7 p.m., Free. 
PIECASSO: Trivia Night 7 p.m„ Free. 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. S p.m., Free. 


| THU. 17 

3 burlington area 

BRENNAN'S PUB & BISTRO. DAVIS CENTER. UVM: 

HALFLOUNGE: Half & Half Comedy (standup), 8 






Off Color mandolin orange might just be the worst band-name pun we’ve 
heard since the heyday of third-wave ska. But, given how good this mando-wielding, 
North Carolina-based Americana duo is, we’ll let it slide. MO’s recently released third 
album, This Side of Jordan, is a rich blend of folk, bluegrass, rock and gospel informed by 
tradition but firmly rooted in the present, especially lyrically. Touring in support of that 
record, the duo plays the Skinny Pancake in Burlington on Sunday, October 20. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71 


Speaking of local venues with newly 
expanded digs, the Skinny Pancake 
in Burlington unveils a new weekly 
series this Sunday, October 20, called 
Bluegrass Brunch, which is, well, 
bluegrass ... during brunch. Ahem. 

The series is helmed by ace local 
fiddler Caleb elder, who will enlist the 
help of various fine local pickers and 
players on a rotating basis from week to 
week. In addition to Elder, this week’s 
band includes brett hughes on guitar, 

MODERN GRASS QUINTET'S STEVE WAUD on 

mandolin, cabinet's pappy biondo on 
banjo and big spike's mike santosusso on 
bass. Future Sunday sessions will see 
the likes of joe cleary, aoam frehm, pat 
melvin, d. davis and many others 


New band alert! From the people 
who brought you japhy ryder, barika 
and invisible homes comes the golden 
dragon dub collective, who are set to 
debut at Red Square in Burlington this 
Friday, October 18. The band features 
Japhy members pat ormiston (bass), 
jason thime (drums) and will Andrews 
(trumpet), along with guitarist sean 
witters and trumpeter dave purcell. 

In a recent email, Ormiston writes 
that the group came together as 
something to do while longtime Japhy 
Ryder guitarist zack dupont busies 
himself getting famous with his brother 
sam dupont and their band, the dupont 
brothers. He adds that the band’s goal — 
aside from staving off boredom waiting 
for Zack to come home from touring 
— is to "bring instrumental dub to 
Burlington on a semiregular basis.” He 
cites bands such as dub is a weapon and 
the dub trio as reasonable comparisons. 



Judging from the hypnotically spacey 
track “It Wouldn’t Take Much,” which 
the band recently made available on 
Soundcloud, I'm inclined to agree. 


alpenglow fans, take note: The band’s 
long-awaited debut EP, Solitude, was 
finally released on Tuesday, October 15. 
We'll have a full review prior to their 
show with lucius at the Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge on Sunday, November 
3. But in the meantime: Be still my art- 
folk-lovin’ heart. 


Last but not least, we have a pair of 
local band-name changes to pass along. 
Please update your records. 

First up, the band formerly known as 
spirit animal shall henceforth be known 
as wolvings. This is presumably because 
of the other Spirit Animal, a NYC-based 


band whom I mistakenly caught at CMJ 
a couple of years ago because I thought 
I was going to see the VT-based Spirit 
Animal. BTW, if naming rights were 
based on musical merit, I’d award this 
one to the locals. But I suppose I’m 
biased. Anyway, catch Wolvings at the 
Monkey House this Friday, October 18, 
with death pesos and hidden cabins. 

Next, the band formerly known as 
parmaga shall henceforth be known 
as pours. Personally, I find this 
disturbing, as it means I can no longer 
harass Parmaga about releasing their 
sophomore record — a follow-up to 
their excellent Ghost Pops EP. However, 
it does mean I can harass Pours about 
releasing their debut — perhaps this 
Tuesday, October 22, at Nectar’s, with 
lovers and the smittens. © 
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Take Two mike doughty used to be in Soul Coughing, a band chat achieved 
mainstream notoriety in the 1990s with catchy, ofibeat singles such as “Circles" and 
“Super Bon Bon.” Despite the success, that was a dark period for Doughty, who at the 
time was a drug addict Fortunately, he got clean years ago and continued playing music 
after the band split up. But Doughty never returned those old Soul Coughing tunes. 
Until now. His latest record, Circles Super Bon Bon..., features 13 Soul Coughing songs 
reworked as Doughty originally intended them to be. Backed by a new band, he plays 
songs from that new record at the Higher Ground Ballroom on Friday, October 18, with 
opening support from sons of hippies. 




champlain valley 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: The Bumping Jones 



THE HUB PIZZERIA a. PUB: Karaoke. 9 p.m. t Free. 


PIECASSO: DJ Rekkon (EDM). 10 p m.. Free. 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Eat Sleep Funk (rock). 10 p.m.. Free. 
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REVIEW this 

The Lynguistic 
Civilians, Better 
Late Than Never 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Small-town rap often gets a bad rep 
from hip-hop heavyweights sitting 
in record offices in downtown high 
rises. But there’s something to be said 
for making your name with limited 
resources and a whole lot of passion. 
Sure, Burlington isn't exactly a hip- 
hop mecca — its small but active scene 
barely scratches the surface of what can 
be found in New York, Philadelphia or 
other metropolises. But Burlington’s 
Lynguistic Civilians just might be the 
ones to bridge that geographical gap. 

For the Civilians, the good times 
flow through each carefully crafted 
lyric on their latest album. Better Late 
Than Never, a follow-up to the group’s 
2011 debut, A Hard Act to Follow. With 
intellectual rhymes matched with 
carefree social commentary and sly 
humor, the album is potent. And where 


Vultures of Cult, 
SVRF EP 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Of all the musical trends in Vermont 
at the moment, the rise of surf 
music is easily the most random and 
inexplicable. Vermont is usually a few 
years behind on cultural trends. But 
it’s not like surf music has become all 
that hip on a national level of late. Sure, 
bands such as Best Coast, Real Estate 
and Surfer Blood have popularized 
certain elements of the style. But that 
development, minor to begin with, 
has largely occurred within the larger 
context of indie rock. 

Surf music, especially the 
instrumental variety, hasn't really 
been “a thing” since Pulp Fiction in 
1994. Which means the new crop 
of homegrown surf acts such as the 
High Breaks, the Concrete Rivals and 
Torpedo Rodeo, among others, are 
either close to 20 years behind the 
times, or way ahead. 

The latest local group to test those 
waters is Vultures of Cult. On their 
recently released SVRF EP, the quartet, 
known more for forays into high- 


its lyricism is sometimes lackluster, 
the danceable rhythms and overall 
production help ease the occasional slip. 

“We’ve been together for three years, 
nobody is busy like us,” the Civilians rap 
on “Funktual Fever,” an album standout. 
For a group just three years old, the 
Civilians are definitely making waves, as 
evidenced by their hectic gig schedule 
and increasing regional acclaim. And 
the LCs have been a fixture in the 
local-music categories of the annual 
Seven Daysies awards nearly since their 
inception. Better Late Than Never is 
further proof of that growth. 

The group’s youthful enthusiasm 
helps push its lyrics and dance-friendly 
production, as on "Good Times” and 
“Give In.” Both are invigorating tracks 
complete with blaring horn sections. 
And both tracks speak to the idea that 
it's not necessarily groundbreaking 
lyricism and poetry that drives the 
album. Rather, it’s the club-friendly 
beats and breaks that really catch your 
attention. Of course, this is hip-hop, so 
vocals are inherently important. And 
the Civilians’ rhyme schemes and flow 
are impressive. Even where things 
start to feel generic, rapper LC adds a 
feminine touch that helps differentiate 



concept metal, dip their toes into surf 

A brief intro track, “Prelvde,” sets a 
foggy scene. A lone guitar floats atop 
the sound of gently breaking waves 
with meandering lines and occasional 
droplets of bent, reverb-drenched 
sustains. Then VoC drop in on the title 

“SVRF" gathers momentum with a 
surf staple: a staccato guitar run that 
lingers on one note before shooting 
the curl into a mid-tempo, Arabic- 
scale melody. When it does kick in, 
the tune unleashes a sort of demented 
“Misirlou,” complete with dueling 
octaved guitar lines that nod toward the 
Dick Dale classic but eventually take on 
a sinister life of their own. 

“Waves” is next and drifts lazily 
in the washout of the preceding track 
before finding sure footing. Guitarists 
Justin Gonyea and Stephen Sharp make 
a fine pairing, matching sprightly lines 
against a languid play on the classic 



the Civilians from any group of dudes 
spitting rhymes on stage. But more than 
that, the LCs simply make great dance 


The Lynguistic Civilians bring fine 
musicianship to the table, and that 
sets Better Late Than Never apart. 

The Civilians amply illustrate that 
hip-hop isn't confined to large urban 
areas. Without the subtle Burlington 
references throughout the album, you 
could confuse them for a high-caliber 
outfit from Brooklyn rather than 
the banks of Lake Champlain. But, 
regardless of geography, on Better Late 
Than Never the Lynguistic Civilians 
deliver energetic, quality vibes. 

The Lynguistic Civilians play the 
Snowshoe Lodge in Montgomery 
Center this Saturday, October 19. 

Better Late Than Never is available at 
thelynguisticcivilians.bandcamp.com. 

KEVIN PIASKOWSKI 
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“boom bat-bat boom bat" surf rhythm. 
Drummer Keenan Bouchard’s woozy 
ride cymbals add to the sun-stroked 
aesthetic, while bassist Logan Bouchard 
hangs coolly in the shade. 

Following “Interlvde,” which evokes 
a summer evening spent on a back 
porch smoking cigarettes and listening 
to AM radio, the EP closes on “Thank 
God It’s Doomsday.” VoC’s dusty take 
on surf music generally exists closer to 
Link Wray’s heady, rockabilly-informed 
iterations (think Wray’s ’’Rumble”) than 
Dale’s peppy beach-blanket variety. And 
the swinging, greased-up “Doomsday" 
is a fine example, not to mention a 
fitting closer. 

For the endlessly curious and 
creative Vultures of Cult, surf music 
may be nothing more than a quick 
beach vacation before they return to 
their day job of crafting epic, stoner- 
rock operas — such as 2010’s Cold 
Hum. But with SVRF EP, the band has 
brought back quite the souvenir. 

SVRF EP by Vulture of Cult is 
available at vulturesofcult-bandcamp. 
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CLUB DATES : 



Son(s) Ra Born in Chicago and now based in Queens, the hypnotic brass ensemble feature seven sons of Sun Ra Arkestra trumpeter Kelen Phil Cohran. And 
whether playing the streets of NYC or on stages around the world, or collaborating with the likes of Mos Def, Prince and Femi Kuti, they certainly do dear old dad proud. The 

traverses sonic universes, including jazz, funk, soul and hip-hop. This Saturday, October 19, 






RED SQUARE: DJ CreB (hip-hop). 



SIGNAL KITCHEN: Blackbird 
SKINNY PANCAKE: Josh Panda's 


central 

BAGITOS: Keith Williams (blues). 



SKINNY PANCAKE: Jay Ekis 






WHAMMY BAR: 0| 
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TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia 

northern 



THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Seth 


PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 
PIECASSO: Trivia Night 7 p.m_ 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Open MIc. B p.m.. 
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WORLD TOUR 2013 

Fall Edition is underway! 


r 104.7 & 93 3 BURLINGTON ^ 
104.7 & 100.3 MONTPE lier 
95.7JHE NORTHEAST KINGDOM 
103.1 & 107.7 the UPPER VALLEY^ 


Independent Radio 
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Listen for your chance to win a trip 
to New Orleans for the 


Voodoo Music Festival 

Tta^ns Pearl Jam, Mine Inch Nails, and The Cure! 


all the details, hit our website or just tui e 

your last day to qualify is Friday 10/18, 

arting Monday 10/21 listen for your chance to wi 
fsan Diego fo, Sunset sessions, a nrusrc .ndust, 
•rind featuring dozens of private performances. 
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Back to the Land 

"Of Land and Local,” multiple venues by Pamela polston 



his is probably like bringing coals 
I to Newcastle," said Michael Mer- 
I cil as he introduced his 47-minute 
I barnyard film, “Covenant," at the 
Shelburne Farms Coach Barn. It was the second 
Burlington-area opening for “Of Land and Local," 
the first being at BCA Center the previous week. 

And those are just two of seven venues for BCA’s 
sprawling, thematic exhibit comprising some 60 
artists. Curated by DJ Hellerman, the multidis- 
ciplinary show is intended to “initiate a dialogue 
about issues surrounding the Vermont landscape." 

As we noted in an October 2 article introduc- 
ing the exhibit, “Of Land and Local" is ambitious 
in scale but skips the kind of 
programming — speakers, 

I U 411 1 4 H panel discussions, etc.— that 
typically accompany such a 
topical exhibit. Even though 
he arrived in Vermont (from 
Cleveland) just last year, Hellerman certainly ob- 
served that Vermonters love to talk about their 
landscape and their agricultural past and present, 
that they zealously embrace the locavore move- 
ment and have, admittedly, a rather self-satisfied 
“sense of place.” Moreover, for this exhibit BCA 
partnered with the Vermont Department of Tour- 
ism and Marketing in association with the Vermont 
Agency of Agriculture, Food & Markets. Note the 
emphasis on marketing in the very names of those 
state agencies. 

Yet despite all that, or perhaps because of it, 
Hellerman chose to dispense with didactic engage- 
ment; he intentionally allows the artwork to speak 
for itself. The “dialogue,” if there is any, is a mental, 
visceral or emotional one between art and viewer. 

Or, perhaps, among viewers experiencing the work 

Similarly, this review is not going to suggest how 
you should think about individual works 
“Of Land and Local," or to weigh ’ 
on how “good" they are. In fai 
I’m not even going to mention 
individual works — there ari 
too many, and the variety is 
enormous. Instead, I rec- 
ommend that you adopt 
Hellerman’s conceptual 
overlay, and look at these 
works yourself with an eye 
to the ways different artists 
express their relationship to 
land, landscape and/or place. 

What, in turn, does the wo 
bring up for you? Why was th 
ist chosen for this show? Sometimes 
it’s far from obvious. Hellerman may not want to tell us 
how to think, but he does want us to think. And here's the 
thing; He wants us to think about what art does. 


from a place he likened to “a smaller version of 
Shelburne Farms” and set up a “virtual pasture” via 
remote broadcast right on campus. The point, Mer- 
cil said, was “to remind people that the agricultural 
experience used to be part of everyday life.” Among 
the thousands of students who passed by his video, 
the most common question, he said, “was What 
kind of animal is that?”’ 

In an interview, Hellerman said he invited some 
non-Vermont artists to participate in “Of Land and 
Local” because “one of the ways we learn about 
ourselves is who we aren't." It’s probably safe to say 


NFQ 


Which brings us back to the reception at 
Shelburne Farms. Mercil was aware of Ver- 
monters’ finely tuned consciousness about 
land and local — that’s what instigated the 
"Newcastle” trope before screening his film. 
Ironically, the Ohio State University art prof 
and chair of graduate studies is not local here, 
but in his work showed how he introduced ag- 
ricultural consciousness, and ideas about sustain- 
ibility, to a student body where there had been little 


Lacking a studio space at the enormous university date 
— which has, he said, 65,000 students and hundreds of thrc 
buildings — Mercil said he decided to make the campus Nov 
itself his studio. In brief, he filmed agricultural scenes in B 


BUT HE DOES WANT USTO THINK. 


that most Vermonters of verbal age could identify a 
farm animal, but that smug response is not the con- 
clusion to be drawn from Mercil’s film. Truth is, 
if surrounded by agrarian evidence, most Ver- 
monters no longer work the land personally. And it 
is never a bad idea to be reminded where our food 
comes from, and by what means. (For that matter, 
it’s nice to be reminded that visionary Vermont leg- 
islators long ago determined we would not be sur- 
rounded by billboards.) 

If Hellerman did want to tell us what to think, 
he might simply point out the similarities between 
farmers, who shape our visual landscape, and art- 
ists who create in a variety of other media. He 
might want us to see the myriad ways that both 
sustain us. 

One last note: While most of the selections for 
“Of Land and Local” can be seen conventionally in 
a gallery or other venue, one is online only. Be sure 
to check out Iona Fox’s cartoon on the Burlington 
Ker City Arts website. Now pursuing an MFA at the 
Center for Cartoon Studies in White River Junc- 
tion, Fox (aka Iona Woolmington) was farming in 
Burlington's Intervale when flooding from Tropi- 
cal Storm Irene “abruptly ended the growing season in 
August 2011.” And there her graphic story' begins. ® 



TALKS & 
EVENTS 

LIFE DRAWING FOR ARTISTS: 

October 17. 6-9 p.m.; Wednesday. 
October 23, 6-9 p.m., Vermont 

LIFE-DRAWING SESSION: Artists 

Sunday. October 20. 2-5 p.m.; 
Wednesday. October 23. 6-9 p.m.. 
Black Horse Fine Art Supply. 
Burlington. Info. 860-4972. 

FASHION & FANTASY AT THE 
EDGE OF THE FOREST: Selections 

p.m.; Wednesday. October 23, 

'ITALIAN RENAISSANCE AND 
BAROQUE SCULPTURE: MATERIAL, 
MANUFACTURE. MEANING AND 
MOVEMENT: Vermont sculptor 

8:30 a.m.-5 p.m.. Billings North 
Lounge, UVM, Burlington. Info, 

THE ENGINEERING OF 
ARCHITECTURE: WORKING WITH 
THE 20TH CENTURY'S ICONIC 
ARCHITECTS': Matthys Levy, a 


23. 5:30 p.m.. Williams Hall. UVM, 


ONGOING 


TRPS SILENT ART AUCTION: 

October 19, 6-8 p.m. Info. 295-5901. 

'RED GROOMS: WHAT'S THE 

October 20 at Brattleboro Museum 


Fredericks (through October 20). A’ 
Helen Day Art Center in 5towe. Ton 


'WRITTEN IN STONE: VOICES OF 
THE LGBTQ COMMUNITY': Artists 

Main Street Museum in White River 

0ctoberl9,7p.m. Info, 356-2776. 

DANA HEFFERN & REBECCA 
WEISMAN: Excavations.'' a 


p.m.; Friday, October 18. 6:45-7:30 
p.m. Goddard College. Plainfield. 
Info, 454-8311. 

'PUENTE: AN EXHIBITION OF 
CUBAN ARTISTS': Photographs. 


October 17, 6 p.m. Info. 253-8358. 

'THE FLOATING WORLD: UKIYO-E 
PRINTS FROM THE LAUREN 
ROGERS MUSEUM OF ART - : 

Edo Period. 1600-1868. Through 
December 16 at Plattsburgh State 

McNeill Whistler. Edgar Degas and 
Mary Cassatt, Thursday. October 17. 
4:30 p.m. Info, 518-564-2474. 

'EAT: THE SOCIAL LIFE OF FOOD': A 

October 16. 4 p.m. Info, 656-0750. 

RECEPTIONS 

MARK BOEDGES: 'Scenes From 

'REFLECTIONS OF YOUR 
COMMUNITY': Photography by 

5:30-8:30 p.m. Info. 247-4295. 
GEORGIA MYER: 'Authenticity.' 


October 16. 3-5 p.m. Info. 828-0749. 
JESSICA CUNI: 'Bioluminescence.' 


Price Gallery. Castleton State 
18. S-7p.m. Info. 468-U19 > 

'RURAL REVOLUTION': More than 

the 1970s. 0ctoberl8 through 20 

October 19. 6:45-8 p.m. Info. 
229-6991. 

BARBARA & NORTON GARBER: 




Reception: Friday. October IB. 6-8 
p.m. Info. 468-1266. 

Boghosian, Gail Boyjalian, David 


NICK MAYER & MAURA CLANCY: 


'STUDIO SELECTIONS': V 


January 26 at Plattsburgh State 

Thursday. October 17. 5:30-7:30 
p.m. Info, 518-564-2474. 


burlington area 

3RD ANNUAL ALUMNI EXHIBIT: Work In a variety 


Burlington. Info, 617-935-5040. 

ART HOP SHOW: A collaborative group show 
30 at VC AM 5tudio in Burlington. Inro, 651-9692. 

'ART HOP WINNERS' CIRCLE EXHIBIT’: Works by 

and Nissa Kaupplla. Through October 31 at SEABA 

BONNIE BAIRD: Oil landscape paintings of Vermont 
and Scotland. Through October 29 at Left Bank 
Home & Garden in Burlington. Info, 862-1001. 


'COOL MOVES! ARTISTRY OF MOTION': An interac- 

Burlington. Info, 877-324-6386. 

CARL RUBINO: Faces in the Crowd.' multiple-expo- 

Through October 27 at Healthy Living Market and 
Cafe in South Burlington. Info. 863-2569. 

CAROLYN WALTON: 'Visions. - an exhibit celebrating 
gallery. Athenia Schinto. Susan Bull Riley. Betty Ball 

Info, 985-8223. 

CELEBRATE COLCHESTER - . An exhibit commemorat- 
ing Colchester's 250th birthday with work that relates 


Dr. Hanschka 


The ONLY authorized 
Dr. Hauschka Treatment 
Center in the area. 

Mention this ad for 
25% OFF PRODUCTS 
with any service. 

* Burlington only 

-' Organic Facials 

1 Dr. Hauschka 
Signature Treatments 

'- Non-toxic Waxing 

HOLISTICA 

. fli-nm-r,- Skive arc Studio 


By appointment only, 

802.224.6650 

holisticafacials.com 

I! Church Street, Burlington 
4 State Street, Montpelier 



'COLOR. PATTERN. WHIMSY. SCALE: THE BEST 
OF SHELBURNE MUSEUM - : Nearly 100 works from 

DAVID SMITH: 'Differences in Moments. - recent 

DOROTHY AND HERB VOGEL: FIFTY WORKS FOR 
FIFTY STATES - : Work from the Vogels' extensive 

Balth, Judy Rifka. Pat Steir and Richard Tuttle. 




VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 


® 


GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 
SEVENDAYSVTCOM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIESi9SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


2013 Fall Conference 
VERMONT REIKI ASSOCIATION 
Keynote Speaker: Mary Goslen 
October 26, 9:30am-4:1 5pm 

Main Street Landing 
Performing Arts Center 
60 Lake Street, Burlington 
(Corner of Lake and College Streets) 

Registration: 

vermontreikiassociation.org ' 

More Info: 

info@vermontreikiassociation.org 
or 802-343-2634. 

Sponsors: Main Street Landing 
Performing Arts Center, Camp Knock . 
Knock and VT Respite House 
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BURLINGTON-AREA SHOWS « P.79 
ELIZABETH LLEWELLYN: 'Sunlight and Shadow.' 
October 31 at Charlotte Library. Info. 951-9076. 

‘FOR A REASON': Work by Burlington College faculty 

Robert C. Kirk. Nora Mitchell, Emily Schmidt, Barry 
Gallery at Burlington College. Info, 862-9616. 
FORREST HOLZAPFEL: 'The Labors of Silence.'' pho- 


GRACE COTHAUS: Mandala shields, collage cards 
Vintage Jewelers in Burlington. Info. 862-2233. 
GROUP EXHIBIT: Resident artists show their work. 
Through October 18 at Studio 266 in Burlington. 

HALEY BISHOP: Colorful, layered mixed-media 

Hat's Art Hop Ale. Through November 30 at Pine 
Street Deli in Burlington, inro, 862-9614. 

JANE ANN KANTOR: 'Go Your Own Way.' new paint- 

660-9005. 

JEAN CARLSON MASSEAU: Limited-edition gidee 

KAREN DAY-VATH: Paintings by the Vermont 
artist Curated by SEABA. Through November 30 at 

658-6016. 

'LARGER THAN LIFE: QUILTS BY VELOA NEWMAN': 

Contemporary fiber art: TRAIL8LAZERS: HORSE- 
POWERED VEHICLES': An exhibit that explores 

today's automotive culture: ’OGDEN PLEISSNER, 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER': Watercolor sketches 

'LOOK AGAIN: IMAGES OF DAILY UFE. 17TH-21ST 
CENTURY': Depictions of daily life by Adriaen van 

MAKE BELIEVE': Photographs that tell fantastical 

October 31 at Red Square in Burlington. Info, 


MURALES PINTADOS: PAINTED WALLS & THE 

in Burlington. Info. 540-3018. 

NORTHERN VERMONT ARTIST ASSOCIATION. Work 

'OF LAND AND LOCAL': A multidisciplinary. 

Through October 20 at Coach Bam at Shelburne 
Farms. Info, 865-7166. 



«J cU16 Alin Kantor When’s the last time you looked at a real map? Not 
the interactive kind on your phone, but the kind you unfold and spread out on your lap 
in the passenger seat of the car. Vermont artist Jane Ann Kantor has found another use 
for these paper relics — in her art "I am exploring the map as a medium, as a conceptual 
tool of abstract representation," she writes in a statement. “I often deconstruct maps to 
twist the otherwise obvious to convey a completely different sort of information to the 
viewer.” Her work is up through October 31 at Dostie Bros. Frame Shop in Burlington in 
a show called “Go Your Own Way.” Pictured: “Don’t Question It.” 


'OF LAND AND LOCAL': A multidisciplinary. 
HEATHER MCGILL: 'Night Moves.' sculptures that 

Info, B65-7166. 

ONCE UPON A TIME’: Howard Nelson Riley's 
artists. Through October 30 at Artists' Mediums in 
PAIGE BERG RIZVI: Encaustic and mixed-media 

PAUL HUMPHREY: 'Sleeping Beauties.” paintings 

QUINN DELAHANTY: 'Decorus Mortem, a study of 




at S.P.A.C.E. Gallery in Burlington. Info, spacegal- 
ROBERT HUNTOON: "The Light of Other Days.' oil 

ROSE DIAMOND: 'Weave, Sing Pray,’ weavings by 
31 at North End Studio A in Burlington. Info. 


SUSAN TEARE: The Art of Place.' a 
Furniture Company. Info. 383-180B. 

THE ART OF HORROR': An annual exhibit that 

a depraved mind. Through October 26 at S.P.A.C.E. 

THE GOLDEN HOUR: ARTISTS RESPOND TO THE 
FINAL MOMENTS OF LIGHT: A solar-themed group 


TODD KIEL: Paintings by the 2013 Wall-to-Canvas 


Fletcher Free Library, in Burlington. Info, B63-3403. 

VERMONT WATERCOLOR SOCIETY: Figurative work by 

at the Men's Room in Burlington. Info. 864-2088. 
'VISIONS OF VERMONT': Photography by Lisa 

Sandra Shenk. and pottery by Gail Yanowitch. Through 
November 29 at Shelburne Vineyard. Info, 985-8222. 
WATER ABOVE. SKY BELOW': Large-scale artwork 

Budington. Info. 415-680-4966. 

'WYETH VERTIGO': Works by three generations of one 




'40 YEARS OF DANCING’: A photographic 

& Fitness Studio in Montpelier. Info. 229-4676. 

ART EXHIBIT: Paintings by Marcia Hill. Cindy 
Red Hen Bakery & Cafe in Middlesex. Info, 223-3591. 
ARTHUR ZORN: ’Cooling Bouquets for Summer Days,* 
6 at Angeleno's Pizza in Montpelier. Info, 229-5721. 
BENJAMIN BARNES: Recent paintings of the 

Tulsi Tea Room in Montpelier. Info. 223-0043. 
BRENNA COLT: Photographs, paintings and 

CAROL MACDONALD: ’Regeneration.' work by the 

CARYN KING: Wildlife and farm-animal paintings. 
Through October 20 at VINS Nature Center in 
Ouechee. Info. 359-5001. 

CASEY ROBERTS: 'wildemessoverload,' work In- 
Scott Nearing, the well-known back-to-the-landers 


CATHY STEVENS-PRATT: Watercolor paintings. 
Cheshire Cat in Montpelier. Info. 223-1981. 

'EARTH AS MUSE: BEAUTY. DEGRADATION. HOPE. 
REGENERATION, AWAKENING': Artwork that 

by Fran Bull. Pat Mustek. Harry A. Rich. Jenny 
Great Hall in Springfield. Info. 258-3992. 

'ECLECTIC: A COLLECTION OF 19TH AND 20TH 
CENTURY ART: A private collection of oil and water- 

Marc Chagall Salvador Dali. Peter Max. Pablo Picasso, 
9 at Nuance Gallery in Windsor. Info, 674-9616. 

EMIKO SAWARAGI GILBERT: 'Found in the Forest 

Court Lobby in Montpelier. Info. 828-0749, 






‘Aviary’ Before flying south for the winter, birds of all sizes make a pit stop at 
BigTown Gallery in tiny Rochester. Get up close and personal with birds of prey in Tad 
Merrick’s striking photographs; admire the plumage in paintings by Gail Boyajian and 
Nancy Taplin. Winged creatures alight in the collage work of Varujan Boghosian and 
Marcy Hermansader. And Remy Lary, Floyd Scholz and Tom Head show their wooden 
carvings ofbirds. The reception is this Saturday, October 19, 5-7 p.m., and the show is up 
through November 30. Pictured; “Northern Goshawk” by Tad Merrick. 
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South Burlington 
862-5514 


Shelburne 

985-3302 


SEASON OPENER 


STRAUSS 


Death and Transfiguration 


COPLAND 


Lincoln Portrait 


RICHARD DANIELPOUR 

Come Up From the Fields, Father 


BLOCH 


Randall Scarlatc 


Schelomo, Hebraic Rhapsody 


Saturday, October 26 , 2013 

8:00 pm at the 

Flynn Center for the Performing Arts, 
Burlington A 


SPONSORED BY, 


2013/2014 

CO-SPONSOR, 


MEDIA SPONSOR, 
YtCI 'i' 101.7 I-M 


Jaime Laredo, Music Director 

www.vso.org 


■\ JT 2013/2014 

Master 


TICKETS: 
802-86-FLYNN, 
flynntrx.org 
or the 

Flynn Regional 
Box Office. 
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CENTRAL VT SHOWS 






dentist’s drill: THESE HONORED DEAD: PRIVATE 
AND NATIONAL COMMEMORATION’: An exhibit 








‘Rural Revolution’ For the last six months, musician Peg Tassey has 
been on a mission to unearth photographs of her alma mater, Goddard College, in the 1970s. 
By reaching out to former students and faculty in the photography department dining that 
era, she gathered more than 300 vintage photographs — all processed in the same darkroom 
on the Plainfield campus. The resulting exhibit, at Martin Manor, is called “Rural Revolution" 
and coincides with the college's 150th anniversary homecoming celebration, October 18 
through 20 — there’s a reception on Saturday at 6:45 p.m. The shots, writes Tassey, “conjure 
a time in history that will never be repeated ... [showing] a seriousness, a lack of irony, a sense 
of beauty and revolution, and a commitment to the moment that Goddard was and still is 
known for." Pictured: “Goddard Student" by Jon Cornell. 


'OF LAND AND LOCAL': A multidisciplinary, 
statewide exhibition designed to initiate a dialogue 

Through October 27 at Carving Studio and Sculpture 
Center in West Rutland and through November 8 at 
Fair Haven Welcome Center. Info. 865-7166. 
REBECCA KINKEAD: 'Wild Life.” paintings of 

of the Addison County Humane Society, and 

October 31 at Edgewater Gallery In Mlddlebury. Info, 


SCREENED AND SELECTED II: CONTEMPORARY 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND VIDEO ACQUISITIONS, 
2006-2011': Acquisitions the college made with the 



'DRAW THE LINE AND MAKE YOUR POINT: THE 
PENCIL AND THE 21ST CENTURY': A visual history 



Life in Glover. Info. 626-4409. 

ELIZABETH EERO IRVING: ’Horizon.' an MFA 



ELIZABETH NELSON: Oil and acrylic paintings. 



GARY C. ECKHART: Watercolors by the Vermont 



KAY HEALY & CASEY BLANCHARD: In SubleL’ 




ART SHOWS 


'LIVING COLOR: THE WATERCOLORISTS': A 

Jeffersonville. Info. 644-5100. 

LIZ LE SERVIGET: A colorful world of cats, dogs. 

LIZ LE SERVIGET: A Dog's World.' a celebration of 


Info. 933-6403. 

'UNSPOKEN WISDOMS': Giovanna Cecchettl's 

'VISIONS OF A HOMETOWN': 


Museum. Info. 447-1571. 


'OF LAND AND LOCAL': A multidisciplinary. 

WENDY CROSS: New Work." paintings. Through 
October 27 at Gallery in the Woods in Brattleboro. 

regional 

‘AVA SELECTIONS': Work by 20 artists. Through 
Lebanon. N.H. Info. 603-448-3117. 

BETWEEN TRADITION AND MODERNITY: THE ART 

OF FAN TCHUNPI': Oil paintings, works on paper 

in Hanover, N.H. Inro. 603-646-2095. 

DALE CHIHULY: 'Mllle Fiori." an exhibition of glass 


IT WOULD MAKE A HEART OF STONE MELT: 
SICKNESS. INJURY AND MEDICINE AT FORT 

LINDA ROESCH: Torm and Pattern," photographs. 

benefit AVA. Through Novemberl5 at AVA Gallery 
and Art Center in Lebanon. N.H. Info. 603-448-3117. 
'PICASSO: THE VOLLARD SUITE’: A series of the 
*37. Through December 20 at Hood Museum. 
603-646-2095. 

SHADOWPLAY: TRANSGRESSIVE PHOTOGRAPHY 
FROM THE HOOD MUSEUM OF ART: Photographs 

H. Info, 603-646-2095. © 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

A CALL FOR ARTISTS: Island 


CALL TO LEGO BUILDERS 
TO START DREAMING: The 


Exhibit October 25-27 




EL CORTI JO TAQUERIA 
NEEDS A FACELIFT... IN 
OUR BATHROOMS: Local 

receives 5250 cash, a 5200 




FACES: PORTRAITURE SHOW: 

FIVE ELEMENTS: PHOTO 
COMP: Photograph the beauty 


MEMBERS' ART SHOW 2013: 

artist price: $30. All the work 


OPEN GROUP SHOW: First 


Root Gallery at RLPhoto. 27 

CALL FOR ART: GIFT EXHIBIT: 




by calling 257-0124. ext. 10 



Wyeth Vertigo 

Final weeks. On view through October 31 

"... a fascinating, — and, as the title hints, disorienting — glimpse 

into the imaginary worlds of the Wyeths. " 

6 ' J ' - Boston Globe 
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BOOKSHOPi 


14 CHURCH ST • BURLINGTON, VT 
CROWBOOKS.COM • (802) 862-0848 


Watch something LOCAL this week. 


■ poli-sci-fi 

I RADIO LIVE 

‘|SUNQ&YS>4FM 


■CHANNEL 17 

Swatch uve@5:25 

^Wffl<MGHI5aNTV 

’ Iandqnune 


PICTURE 

THIS! 


SEVEN DAYS / 

re View 

ART WORKS. WALKS O WORDS 


Plan your visual art 
adventures with our 
Friday email bulletin 
filled with: 

• art news, profiles 
and reviews 

• weekly picks for 
exhibits 

• receptions 
and events 


Subscribe today! 

sevendaysvt.com/review 


sHowtimes 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 

4B Carroll Rd. (olf Rte. 100), Waltslield, 

Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 
Wed: 5. Not Fade Away 7, 




BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 


With a Chance of Meatballs 6:40. 
Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 

Lee Daniels' The Butler 6:15, 9:10. 

Captain Phillips Fri: 6:15, 9:10 Sat 
and Sun: 12:30, 3:25, 6:15, 9:10. Mon 
to Thu: 6:15, 9:10. 'Carrie Frl: 6:30, 
9:05. Sat and Sun: 1. 3:30, 6:30, 
9:05. Mon to Thu: 6:30, 9:05. Don 

3:30. 6:30, 9:10. Mon to Thu: 6:30, 
9:10. ‘Escape Plan Fri: 6:20, 9:05. 
Sat and Sun: 12:45, 3:20, 6:20, 9:05. 

Sat and Sun: 12:45. Gravity 3D Fri: 
9:05. Mon to Thu: 6:30, 9:05. 

ESSEX CINEMAS 8. T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way, 4300, Essex, 879- 


Captain Phillips 12:30,3:30.6:30, 
9:30. ‘Carrie Thu: 10. Cloudy With a 
Chance of Meatballs 2 12:15, 8:55. 
Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 
2 In 3D 2:25.4:35.6:45. DonJon i. 
3:05, 5:10, 7:20, 9:25. ‘Escape Plan 
Thu: 10. The Family 12:20. 2:45. 5:10. 

7:30. 8:45. Machete Kills 12:30, 2:50 
5:10,7:30, 9:50. Prisoners 12:05, 

friday 18 — thursday 24 
Captain Phillips 12:30, 3:30, 6:30, 
9:30. ‘Carrie 12:45, 3. 5:15, 7:30, 

9:45. Cloudy With a Chance of 
Meatballs 2 12:15, 8:55. Cloudy 


With a Chance of Meatballs 2 in 

3D 2:25,4:35, 6:45. Don Jon 12:45, 

7:30, 10. The Family 12:20,2:45. 

Gravity 3D 12:30, 2:40. 3:10, 

7:30, 9:10. Machete Kills 2:1 

MAJESTIC 10 

Place, Taft Comers), Wllliston, 


Thu: 10. Cloudy With a Chance of 
Meatballs 2 9:10. Cloudy With a 
Chance of Meatballs 2 in 3D 2:20, 

3D 12:50, 2:50, 5. 7:15, 9:30. Machete 
Kills 1:50, 4:15, 6:45. 9:15. Prisoners 


We're the Millers 1:40, 6:20. 
friday 18 — thursday 24 
Captain Phillips Fri to Sun: 12:20, 
1:50, 2:50 (not Sat). 3:50, 4:50, 6:50, 

2:20. 4:45. 7:10. 9:35. Mon to Thu: 
1:20. 4:20, 7, 9:20. Cloudy With a 
Chance of Meatballs 2 in 3D Fri to 

3:45, 6:15. Cloudy With a Chance of 


friday 18 — thursday 24 
Captain Phillips 1:10, 3:45, 6:30, 9. 
Enough Said 1:20, 3:20, 5:20, 7:20, 

1. 5:10,7:15, 9:30. Instructions Not 
Included 3:55. 6:35, 9:10. Rush 3:40, 

PALACE 9 CINEMAS 

864-8610. palace9.com 


THE SAVOY THEATER 

friday 18 — thursday 24 

Sat and Sun: 1:30, 4, 6:30, 6:30. 
Mon to Thu: 6:30, 8:30. 'Wadjda 


12. 4:30. 6:45, 9. Mon to Thu 4:30. 
6:25, 8:20. Machete Kills Fri to Sun: 

8:50. We're the Millers Fri to Sun: 


With a Chance of Meatballs 
2 7. Gravity 3D 7. 


friday 78 — Sunday 20 
Captain Phillips 12, 1. 3, 4, 6, 6:45. 
8:50. 9:30. 'Carrie 1:05, 2:30. 3:50. 
6:40. 8:20. 9:20. Cloudy With a 
Chance of Meatballs 2 2:40, 6:50. 
Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 2 
in 3D 12:30, 4:45. 8:55. The Escape 
Plan 1:10. 3:40, 6:35, 9:05. ‘The Fifth 
Estate 12:20. 3:30. 6:30. 9:10. Gravity 
3D 12:50, 2:50. 4:50. 7. 9:15. Gravity 
12:10, 6:10. Lee Daniels' The Butler 
12:40. 6:20. Machete Kills 3:20, 9. 

Captain Phillips 1. 3. 4. 6, 6:45, 

8:50. ‘Carrie 1:05, 2:30, 3:50, 6:40. 
8:20. Cloudy With a Chance of 
Meatballs 2 1:40. 6:50. Cloudy 
With a Chance of Meatballs 2 in 
3D 3:45, 8:55. 'The Escape Plan 
1:10, 3:40. 6:35, 9:05. The Fifth 
Estate 12:50, 3:30, 6:15, 9. Gravity 
3D 12:50. 2:50. 4:50. 7. 9:15. Gravity 
1, 6:10.Lee Daniels' The Butler 
1:05, 6:20. Machete Kills 3:50, 9. 

PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

241 North Main St.. Barre, 479- 

Wednesday 16 — thursday 17 

Cloudy With a Chance of 
Meatballs 2 6:30, 9. Cloudy 
With a Chance of Meatballs 2 in 

Friday 78 — thursday 24 

Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 

With a Chance of Meatballs 2 in 

3D Sat and Sun: 12:45, 3:15. Runner 


Captain Phillips Wed: 7. Thu: 

7, 8. Cloudy With a Chance of 
Meatballs 2 in 3D 7. Gravity 7. 

friday 78 — thursday 24 
Captain Phillips Fri: 6:45, 9:10. 

Mon to Thu: 7. Gravity Fri: 6:45, 

Rush Fri: 7. 9:1! 


SUNSET DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 

Colchester, 862-180D. sunsetdrtvein.com 

Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 

2 7:30 followed by The Smurfs 2 
9:35. The Family 7:30 followed by 

The Butler 7:30 followed by Blue 
Jasmine 9:50. We're the Millers 
7:30 followed by The Heat 9:45. 
friday 18 — thursday 24 
Chapter 2 9:30. Cloudy With a 


by Smurfs 2 9:35. Lee Daniels' 

The Butler7:30 followed by The 
World's End 9:50. We're the Millers 
7:30 followed by The Heat 9:45. 

WELDEN THEATRE 

104 No. Main SL. SL Albans. 527- 

Captain Phillips 7. Cloudy 
2 7:05. Gravity 3D 7:T0. 
friday 18 — thursday 24 

9:30. Mon to Th u 1. Cloudy With a 
'l ^ Chance of Meatballs 2 Fri to Sun: 

Blackfish Wed: 1, 5:10. Thu: 3:20. 9:20. 2:05. 4:30 7 . 05 g:30 Mon t0 u, u - 

C8GB Thu: 7. 9:30. Captain Phillips 7:0 5. Briluity 3 „ Fr| t0 Sun: 2 ., 0 

1:05, 1:35, 1:40, 6:15, 8:50. Enough 4:30, 7:10 9:30 Mon toThu - 7;n0 , 

Said 1:15. 3:15.7:15. 9:15. Gravity 
3:25.7:25. Gravity 3D 1:25, 5:25, 

Sabour) Wed: 3. 9:20. Thu: 5. Runner I 

SaMnger Wedfif20. 6:50 S ThuT°7. 1 I LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 

Thanks for Shoring 4.20.6.40.9.10. UtobUe FI- I 'of t l T T I E 1 1 r l TE E HO HIE FLJE 











Weekday service has begun! 


HowardC eiii 


Introducing the NEW 

Jeffersonville 
Commuter 


NEW ON VIDEO 


MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 


The easy way to travel... 

that’s easy on your wallet! 


■ YOU CAN MAKE A DIFFERENCE! ■ 


Extracted 

This week In movies you missed: 

I play Netflix Instant roulette and watch a 
movie I never heard of with an intriguing 
description. 


The description that made me watch: 
"Thomas Jacobs can enter a person's mind 
and view their memories, until a freak 
accident leaves him trapped inside the mind 
of a criminal. For four years, Jacobs fights 
to break free, until he makes a desperate 
bargain with the convict's own thoughts." 

W hat this doesn't tell you is that Tom 
(Sasha Roiz, pictured) isn’t psychic. 
He has invented a memory-viewing 
device that, for some weird reason, 
gives him a third-person view of a given 
subject’s recollections, just like a movie... 


Your new ride to Burlington has arrived. 


CCTA’s new Jeffersonville Commuter conveniently connects passen- 
gers from Essex, Jericho, Underhill, Cambridge, and Jeffersonville 
to destinations in Burlington such as Fletcher Allen Health Care, 
UVM, Church Street and more. Buses run weekdays during 
normal morning and afternoon commuting times. 

Use your time for better things l 

than driving. Hop on board! | j 


HowardCenter has 


an ongoing need for 
individuals or families to 


provide temporary foster 
care for children in our 


assessment program. 


These children range in age 
from 5-1 8 and need caring 
families to live with during an 
assessment period, usually 30- 
90 days. You don't have to be 
married, rich or a homeowner. 


Generous stipend, training 
and support provided. Please 
contact us today to learn more 
about helping a child in your 
community. Call or email Tory 
Emery at 802.343.8229 or 
vemery@howardcenter.org. 


fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.28), CROSSWORD (P.C-S), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 


EDIEEVERETTE 


DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 


vT] 
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Curses, Foiled Again 

A city bus driver in Barrie, Ontario, 
who searched a knapsack that a pas- 
senger had left behind, hoping to 
discover the owner’s identify, found it 
contained about a pound of marijuana. 
Soon after, the knapsack’s owner called 
Barrie Transit looking for his prop- 
erty. When he showed up to claim it, 
police were waiting and arrested the 
21-year-old Port McNicoll man. ( Barrie 
Examiner ) 

Techno Follies 

A glitch in the Apple Maps app on 
newer iPhones and iPads directs us- 
ers to a runway at Alaska’s Fairbanks 
International Airport instead of to 
the passenger terminal, according to 
airport official Angie Spear, who noted 
that twice in September, drivers con- 
tinued across a runway in use. Drivers 
assume they’re being properly direct- 
ed, Spear explained, because they can 
see the terminal building. (Associated 
Press) 

A Google Street View car hit a bus 
while taking photos for Google Maps 
and Google Earth in Bogor, Indone- 
sia. Police said the driver appeared 
to panic and tried to drive off, but hit 
a second bus and then a truck. “We 
take incidents like this very seriously," 
Vishnu Mahmud, Google’s head of 
communications in Indonesia said. 
(Agence France-Presse) 


Way to Go 

A 68-year-old man who broke his ankle 
while hiking in rough terrain was 
being lifted by a winch into a helicop- 
ter when he apparently slipped out 
of the rescue sling and fell 100 feet 
to his death. “I understand he was at 
the door of the helicopter, and they 
were attempting to get him into the 
helicopter,” Ambulance Victoria chief 
executive Greg Sassella said, acknowl- 
edging that “helicopter operations are 
high risk.” (Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation) 

Helicopter pilot Carl Enlow, 69, died 
while giving rides at a fair in Blooms- 
burg, Pa. Organizers said the veteran 
pilot had exited the chopper, but his 
hat blew off. When he reached for it, 
the spinning rotor struck him. (Associ- 
ated Press) 

Paint It White 

Canada's military is testing a stealth 
snowmobile intended for secret mis- 
sions in Arctic regions. The Depart- 
ment of National Defence’s top 
priority for the $620,000 (US$599,000) 
prototype vehicle is silence, which it 
achieves by switching from its gaso- 
line-powered engine to a “silent mode” 
electric motor. Arctic policy expert 
Michael Byers, who teaches interna- 
tional law at the University of British 
Columbia, suggested that technology- 
obsessed defense officials have “been 


watching too many Bond movies” and 
questioned the necessity of developing 
such a vehicle. “I don’t see a whole lot 
of evidence that criminals and ter- 
rorists are scooting around Canada’s 
North on snowmobiles and that we 
have to sneak up on them,” he said. 
(Canadian Press) 

Things Going Better 

The Coca-Cola Company announced 
plans to offer water, electricity and 
internet connections in 20 countries 
by erecting 150 kiosks that company 
official Serena Levy called “a down- 
town in a box.” Ideally, the company 
said, women will run the kiosks, which 
may also sell Coke products. ( New York 
Times) 

Seeing Isn’t Believing 

Having been declared dead in 1994, 
eight years after disappearing from his 
home in Arcadia, Ohio, Donald Eugene 
Miller Jr. resurfaced in 2005. In early 
October, Miller, now 61, went to court 
to have the ruling changed, but Han- 
cock County Judge Allan Davis denied 
the request, citing a three-year limit 
on appeals. “I don't know where that 
leaves you, but you’re still deceased as 
far as the law is concerned,” Davis said, 
calling the case a “strange, strange situ- 
ation.” (Findlay’s Courier) 


Mother of the Year 

Authorities in Akron, Ohio, accused 
Deanna J. Hillyer, 31, of helping her 
two sons, ages 15 and 11, attack two 
brothers, 22 and 18, who refused the 
11-year-old’s demand for a cigarette. 
Police said the mother used a metal 
tire pressure gauge to hit the younger 
brother in the face and did nothing to 
stop her sons from knocking both men 
to the ground with a bicycle and then 
kicking them. “A normal mother would 
tell her kids to get in the car and go,” a 
witness said, “but she got out of her car 
and got right into their faces.” ( Akron 
Beacon Journal) 

Things That Go Boo 

Major retailers, including Walmart and 
Amazon, removed a Halloween cos- 
tume showing Osama bin Laden wear- 
ing a white turban and full beard after 
a Sikh advocacy group complained the 
costume “perpetuates negative stereo- 
types about turbans and beards that 
have led to violence and discrimination 
against Sikhs and other minorities.” 
(Salt Lake City’s Deseret News) 


BLISS BY HARRY BLISS 



TED RALL 


NOW THAT EVERYONE ] 
KNOWS ALL ABOUT THE ft i 

nsa AneeiCA is J 

SCREWED y 

C ANYONE IN AMERICA 'l 

[ COULD BE A TERRORIST j 

SO THAT'S WHY WE SPY 

ON EVERYONE IN AMERICA. 

F&ij 

4 Guom [ 

BUT NOW THAT E veRVOAie 
KNOWS THE TERRORISTS 
WILL CHANGE THEIR 

METHODS SO U£ CAN'T 

SPY ON THEM. 

0K. THE SMART TERRORISTS. 

THE SMART TERRORISTS 
WERE WILY, CYNICAL AND 
PARANOID. THEY WERE 

ALWAYS CAREFUL. 

a-Xf no “t- 

FACLBOoK'JS'i 

Of COURSE., THE REALLY 
DUMB TERRORISTS 

ARE PROBABLY STILL NOT 
CAREFUL. 

That traitor Edward 
SNOWDEN HAS RUINED OUR 
CHANCE To CATCH 

MID-RANGE l-fl. TERRORISTS ! 

IF WE STOP, THE 
MEDIOCRITIES WIN- 

CHECK OUT MV SO-SO PLAN 

TO MILDLY ATTACK THt O.S. 


W.JfeLc-J 




RED MEAT 


pinking shear tracheotomy 


Max' cannon 
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FREE WILL ASTROLOGY 


BY ROB BREZSNY ; 


Libra 


(Sept. 23-Oct 22) 

“The door to the invisible must 
be visible,” wrote the surrealist 
spiritual author Rene DaumaL 
This describes an opportunity 
that is on the verge of becoming 
available to you. The opportunity 
is still invisible simply because it 
has no precedents in your life; you 
can’t imagine what it is. But just 
recently a door to that unknown 
realm has become visible to you. 

I suggest you open it, even though 
you have almost no idea what’s on 
the other side. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19); This is an indeli- 
cate oracle. If you're offended by the mention 
of bodily functions In a prophetic context 
you should STOP REAOING NOW. Still here? 
OK. I was walking through my neighborhood 
when I spied an older woman standing over 
her aged Yorkshire Terrier next to a bush. 
The dog was in discomfort, squatting and 
shivering but unable to relieve himself. "He's 
having trouble getting his business done," 
his owner confided in me. "He's been strug- 
gling forlO minutes." 1 felta rush of sympathy 
for the distressed creature. With a flourish 
of my hand, 1 said, ‘More power to you. little 
one. May you purge your burden." The dog 
instantly defecated. Shrieking her approval, 
the woman exclaimed, "It's like you waved a 
magic wand!" Now I am invoking my wizardry 
in your behalf Aries, although in a less literal 
way: More power to you. May you purge your 
psychological burden. 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20); "You wont do 
it at the right time," warns writer Kate Moller. 
“You’ll be late. You'll be early. You'll get re- 
routed. You'll get delayed. You'll change your 
mind. You’ll change your heart. Its not going 
to turn out the way you thought it would." 
And yet, Moller concludes — are you ready for 
the punch line? — “it will be better." In describ- 
ing your future, Taurus, I couldn't have said it 
better myseif. Fate may be comical in the way 
it plays with your expectations and plans, but 
I predict you will ultimately be glad about the 


GEMINI (May 21-June 20): In the coming 
weeks, you Geminis could be skillful and even 
spectacular liars. You will have the potential 
to deceive more people, bend more truths 
and even fool yourself better than anyone 
else. On the other hand, you wil I also have the 
knack to channel this same slipperiness In a 
different direction. You could tell imaginative 
stories that rouse people from their ruts. You 
might explore the positive aspects of Kurt 
Vonnegut's theory that we tend to become 
what we pretend to be. Or you could simply be 
so creative and playful and improvlsatlonal in 
everything you do that you catalyze a lot of 
inspirational fun. Which way will you go? 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): I'm all in favor 
of you indulging your instinct for self-protec- 
tion. As a Cancerian myself, I understand that 
one of the ways you take good care of yourself 
is by making sure that you feel reasonably 
safe. Having said that I also want to remind 
you that your mental and emotional health 
requires you to leave your comfort zone on 
a regular basis. Now is one of those times. 
The call to adventure will arrive soon. If you 
make yourself ready and eager for changes, 
the changes that come will kick your ass in 
mostly educational and pleasurable ways. 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): Who exactly do you 
want to be when you grow up, and what is the 
single most important experience you need 
in order to make that happen? What riches 
do you want to possess when you are finally 
wise enough to make enlightened use of 
them, and how can you boost your eligibility 
for those riches? Which one of your glorious 
dreams Is not quite ripe enough for you to 
fulfill it, but is primed to be dramatically rip- 
ened in the coming weeks? If I were you, Leo, I 
would meditate on these questions. Answers 
will be forthcoming. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): At an elemen- 
tary school festival some years ago, I per- 
formed the role of the Mad Hatter from Alice 
in Wonderland. One of my tasks was to ask 
kids to make a wish, whereupon I sprinkled 
their heads with magic fairy dust. Some 
of the kids were skeptical about the whole 
business. They questioned the proposition 
that the fairy dust would make their wishes 
come true. A few were so suspicious that they 
walked away without making a wish or ac- 
cepting the fairy dust. Yet every single one of 
those distrustful kids came back later to tell 
me they had changed their minds, and every 
single one asked me to bestow more than the 
usual amount of fairy dust. They are your role 
models, Virgo. Like them, you should return to 
the scene of your doubts and demand extra 
fairy dust. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): In Tim Burton's 
film Alice in Wonderland , Alice asks the White 
Rabbit "How long is forever?" The talking 
rabbit replies, "Sometimes, just one second." 
That's an important piece of information for 
you to keep in mind, Scorpio. It implies that 
Yorever" may not necessarily, in all cases, last 
until the universe dies out five billion years 
from now. "Forever" might actually turn out to 
be one second or 90 minutes or a month or 


a year or who knows? So how does this apply 
to your life right now? Well, a situation you 
assumed was permanent could ultimately 
change — perhaps much faster than you have 
imagined. An apparently everlasting decree 
or perpetual feeling could unexpectedly shift, 
as if by magic. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): "I need 
a little language such as lovers use," wrote 
Virginia Woolf in her novel The Waves. "I need 
no words. Nothing neat ... I need a howl; a cry." 
If I'm reading the astrological omens correctly, 
Sagittarius. Woolf is speaking for you right 
now. You should be willing to get guttural and 
primal ... to trust the teachings of silence and 
the crazy wisdom of your body ... to exult in 
the inarticulate mysteries and bask in the 
dumfounding brilliance of the Eternal Wow. 
Are you brave enough to love what can’t be 
put into words? 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): "I get 
bored with the idea of becoming a better 


Trunk. "Why would I do that when interrupting 
people is so much faster?" If your main goal is 
to impose your will on people and get things 
over with as soon as possible. Capricorn, by all 
means follow Trunk's advice this week. But if 
you have other goals — like building consen- 
sus, finding out important information you 
dont know yet and winning help from people 
who feel affection for you — I suggest that you 
find out how to have maximum fun by being 
an excellent listener. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): The last 
time meteorologists officially added a new 
type of cloud formation to the International 
Cloud Atlas was 1951. But they're considering 
another one now. It's cal led "asperatus," which 
is derived from the Latin 
asperatus, meaning "turbulent u 
According to the Cloud Appreciation Society, 
it resembles "the surface of a choppy sea 
from below." But although it looks rough and 
agitated, it almost never brings a storm. Let's 
make asperatus your mascot for the next few 
weeks. Aquarius. I suspect that you, too, will 
soon discover something new under the sun. 
It may at first look turbulent but I bet it will 
mostly just be interesting. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): Should you 
try private experiments that might generate 
intimate miracles? Yes! Should you dream 
up extravagant proposals and schedule 
midnight rendezvous! By all means! Should 
you pick up where your fantasies left off the 
last time you got too timid to explore further? 
Naturally! Should you find out what "as raw as 
the law allows" actually means? I encourage 
you! Should you question taboos that are no 
longer relevant? Most assuredly! Should you 
burn away the rotting pain with a show of lib- 
erated strength? Beyond a doubt! Should you 
tap into the open secret at the core of your 
wild beauty! Of course! 


B BREZSNY’S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 
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mon 


big easy 
mondays 


pop up cajun restaurant feat, nawlins' 
food. beer. & music, rotating specials, 
red beans 6 rice w/ beer $8. S-IOpm. 


(industry night- IOX off) 

1 hunan 
I hotties 

5 Or spicy hunan hotwings all day 


1 (indus 

tues 

50c spicy hunan hot 

wed 


S3 drafts. $6 cocktails. 


hump 

day 


10.18 south end truck stop 

food trucks, fiddlehead. wine, 
music, tun times. S-9pm 

10.19 in the wrong body 

Cuban documentary about the 
first sex change in cube, director 
qha. 6 pm. 

10.20 phantom dinner 

pop up dinner. 6 course latin 
cuisine, brett hughes performs, 
limited seats left! $55. 6pm. 
10.23 homebrew night 

local brewers and local drinkers 
unite! 6pm. 

10.25 get naked for good 

clothing swap benefits COTS, 
get new to you clothes. 7pm. 


artsriot.com 

400 pine st. burlington vt 
m-f li-io | sat io-close | events 



BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

LIKE/FAN/STALK US 

facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub 



SEVEN DAYS 


KIND AND FUN 


pER§W\lnl§ 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


WoMEN WoMEN 

LIVING LIFE TO THE FULLEST 

NEW TO VERMONT 


COUNTRY HEART, BEATUTIFUL MIND 


just let me know. mhsSlO. 48. □ 
GENUINELY GENUINE 


SPUNKY, OUTGOING. SPONTANEOUS. 
INTELLIGENT BABE 

FUN OUTDOORS LADY 

STAY RAD 


BUSYVERMONTAMAMA 

LETS GO FOR A WALK 

GLASS HALF FULL ALWAYS 


SWEET. SHY. SEARCHING FOR 
COMPANION 


FORGIVE_CREATE_STAND DOWN_ 




LOOKING FOR LOVE (AGAIN) 


CURloUs? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

j 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


rs! Goodtimes25. 25, 0 


ASTOUNDING, ACUTE. ALTRUISTIC. 
AMUSING ADVENTURER 


yourself. WildAtHeart, 51. CD 
SICK OF BARS 

rock climbing with. BAPL009. 32. CD 


MEN Aedeii^WSIVCN 

PERSON OF INTEREST 

Do you feel alone? Has the NS A cal led to 

hottie?! Me too! Well that was witty. 

HAPPILY CHANGING THE WORLD 


PUNK. SQUARE. BOOKWORM, ROCKER, 
LIBERTINE 

SUNNY. RADICAL. PRACTICAL. 
EASYGOING 

time all his own. I am highly witted, 
(but unwillingly), delitist. S3, CD 
UNDER THE STARS 

OUTGOING. FUN AND ENGAGING 


SMART, CONFIDENT. FUNNY. TALENTED. 
WELL-TRAVELED 

what they want. TheRichStuff. 29. CD 


DIVER SEARCHING FOR LEGENDARY 
MERMAID 

What will it yield? scubadiverGl. 52. a 
THINKER. DOER, BELIEVER 



SMILE 

I like to laugh and like being around people who can make me 
smile. I’m an open, honest person and like going out and trying 
new things - who doesn't like an adventure? I run and am looking 
for someone who is fairly active as well. I tend to like hanging in 
smaller groups, but definitely like to go out for drinks and have 
some fun, too! PhotoAbs. 23, Women seeking Men. 

Three things that I want from my ideal mate are... honesty, 
humor, and someone who's active and likes being outside. 


HONEST. COUNTRY, KIND HEART 

PEACE, LOVE & SNOW 

UP FOR AN ADVENTURE? 

le. Rider2946. 47. CD 


ACTIVE. INQUISITIVE EXPLORER 


BRIGHT, ADVENTUROUS AND 
RESPONSIBLE 

been a thrill. Proud of what I've 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 



mi 
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IDeflJi/zljAiAeAi, 

My boyfriend is a masochist and really enjoys 
receiving oral sex. but whenever I try to give him 
pleasure he wants me to deep throat it. I have 
a gag reflex so it's really hard to take in his full 
length. When I try to deep throat him, it's hard 
not to get sick from gagging. But he enjoys it so 
much. What should I do? 


His Girl 

DmiJ-LG., 

If he likes doling out the pain, he's not a 
masochist — he's a sadist. And if you don't know 
the difference, you might be in over your head. A 
sadist is a person who enjoys inflicting pain and 
discomfort on a partner, hence getting his rocks 
off while watching you struggle to take him all 
in. A responsible sadist is a person who only 
plays with a willing partner, and it sounds like 
you're on the fence. 

The bottom line: You should never, ever have 
to endure unwanted pain to have great sex. 
Period. End of story. It's commendable that you 
want to please your partner, but perhaps intense 
blow jobs aren't your thing — and that's OK. He 
might be a sadist, but if his brand of pain isn't 
working for you, it's time to make adjustments. 
Have a talk with your boyfriend and let him 
know that your aim to please has you aiming 
for the toilet, and you're not into it. If he's worth 
your time and affection, he will understand and 
immediately stop forcing the deep throat. If 
he gives you a hard time, you need to seriously 
consider finding a new boyfriend. 

Looking at the bigger picture, this is a prime 
time for you to do some "sex searching" — it's like 
soul searching, only way more fun. Take some 
time to think about what you want from your sex 
life. Do you have masochistic tendencies? You 
might not be into deep throating, but perhaps 
you're excited by nipple torture, spanking or 
flogging. If so, it sounds like you have a partner 
who would be keen to help you explore your 
desires. On the other hand, you may discover 
that you don't enjoy pain at all. In which case 
it might be time to say good-bye to your 
boyfriend. Sometimes pleasure and pain play 
nicely together — and sometimes it's a no-win 
situation. 



mm 
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Need advice? 

Email me at mistressJPsevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 
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on Church Street Friday 4th. You made a Joke 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911710 

SWITCHING CITIES. BURLINGTON BLOOD 
DONATION 

Center. You: Woman. Me: Woman. O911709 


Burlington bus. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911706 


HAPPY ANNIVERSARY. DETROIT 7-7-8 

FCH. You: Man. Me: Woman. O911705 


isPb 


If you've been 
spied, go online 
^7 ~ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


years ago. You: Woman. Me: Man. O911708 
MCK SHOW 

Higher Ground. You: Man. Me: Woman. O911707 
HANDSOME MAN ON BURUNGTON BUS 


Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911704 
BLONDE AT PEARL STREET LAUNDRY 

Beautiful UVM bio major washing ALL of your 

Street Laundry. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911702 
BLUE VETTE MORNING COFFEE 


SHORT REACH AT CITY MARKET 

We were both at the salad bar at City Market 




HARLEY. KISSES. ST. A 

Where: online. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911699 
CAMERA ON THE BUS 

Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911698 


Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911696 
BEAUTIFUL REDHEAD 

Octobers. 2013. Where: St Paul Street next 
door to Kerry's. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911695 

CUTE GIRL ON CHURCH STREET 

on Church Street You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911694 


-e: Alburgh. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911691 


BEAUTIFUL BLOND ANGEL AT BACKSTAGE 

October 5. 2013. Where: Back Stage Pub. Essex 
Junction. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911690 


JEFFERSONVILLE LAUNDROMAT, SUNDAY, YOUR 
BLANKET 


PRETTY LADY IN COLCHESTER 

Colchester. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911693 


laundromat. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911687 
10/4 CO-OP GIRL RECYCLED THAI WALLET 

When: Friday, October 4. 2013. Where: City 
Market. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911686 

PF RUNNER 

Tuesday. October 1, 2013. Where: PF South 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911685 

SPARTAN DBC 


■arty. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911684 



October 

10-25 


TOOTSIES 


Bring in 1-5 
non-perishable 
food items for the 

Chittenden 
Emergency 
Food Shelf 

Get $ 1 - $5 off your 
pedicure or facial 


,, 4 ^ . SEVEN DAYSIE5 

166 Battery Street, Downtown Burlington 

802.658.6006 • tootsiesminispa.com • Open 7 days 





FLYNN 13/14 

(Comcast. 

L.A. Theatre Works 

''The Graduate" 

Wed., October 23 at 7:30 pm, MainStage 
^ ASUnterpretatlon 

Tickets start at $1 5 w^ri'or'?™ 


Friday, October 25 at 8 pm, MainStage 

Tickets start at $25 

@ © Gold Circle & Dress Circle Seating Applies 


FLYMMCEhTER 


w.flynncenter.org or cal 802 - 86 -flynn today! 


22nd Anniversary — . October 18-20 


20% Off 

Storewide 

KISSTHE 


www.KlssTheCook.net 

MONDAY-SATURDAY 9-9. SUNDAY 10-6 
72 Church Street. Burlington 802-863-4226 


COOK 


w 


Dr. John 











In the idyllic and fertile 
Huntington River Valley, 

Burnt Rock Farm is looking towards the future — the 
cold, snowy future. Every year they fight the good 
fight by growing greens and putting away storage 
crops for the winter; thanks to their dedication, 
foresight, and unique perspective, Vermont eats its 
own organic produce all winter long! 


Jill Frink, founding alchemist of Samhain Herbs, call: 
her work "Guerrilla Medicine," and for good reason! 
She and her team of expert herbalists use 
exclusively locally sourced herbs and berries to 
create their traditional elderberry syrup (perfect 
for cold season). Samhain produces and shares its 
magic elixir with a pure heart and divine joy; we 
couldn't be happier to have it on our shelves! 


Market and Cafe 


HEALTHY LIVING 

LOVES LOCAL 


BURNT ROCK FARM 
Huntington, Vermont 


SAMHAIN HERBS 
Plainfield, Vermont 





